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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





“MY MODRES GATE” AND “ EL 
PALO DEL VIEJO ” 
THE 


old man who encounters the 
ryotoures three” of ‘“ The Pardoner’s 
Tale” acquires much of his impressive- 
ness from a single metaphor. His allusion 
0 “the ground, which is my modres gate,” 
helps to make him considerably more than 
a conventional portrait of senectus. Instead 
of the hackneyed image of an old man 
moving ‘‘ on three legs ”—i.e., supported by 
his staff—Chaucer gives us a far more 
striking picture—the figure of a man weary 
of life, knocking for admittance at the 
threshold of the grave. Although Maxi- 
mianus’ influence on this concept was un- 
doubtedly strong,' the poet probably derived 
one important detail from a _ medieval 
proverb. 

In Mrs. Hamilton’s opinion, Maximianus 
did not “employ the metaphor of a gate 
from which the aged suppliant is barred, as 
Chaucer does.” As the source of this 
image, she suggested a passage in Of Thre 
Messagers of Death, where Elde “ fareth as 
doth a sweyn That standeth at his lordes 
gate."* These lines, however, do not des- 
cribe Elde as knocking, nor do _ they 
mention his staff. A more likely source for 
Chaucer's figure is the Spanish proverb, “ El 


1 George Lyman Kittredge, ‘‘ Chaucer and 
Maximianus,”’ American Journal of Philology, 1X 
(1888), 84-5; W. J. B. Owen, ‘The Old Man in 
‘The Pardoner’s Tale,” RES, n.s., If (1951), 53-4; 


Maximianus, Elegy I, lines 217-36, in Poetae 
re Minores, V V, ed. Aemilius Baehrens (Leipzig, 


+ Marie Padgett Hamilton, ‘‘ Death and Old Age 
in The Pardoner’s Tale,” SP, XXXVI (1939), 575. 
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palo del viejo, pestillo de la puerta de 
muerte.””* 

Could Chaucer have known an English 
version of this adage? Unfortunately we 
have no valid foundation for assuming that 
an English translation existed in the four- 
teenth century. Though The Oxford 
Dictionary of English Proverbs quotes 
Chaucer’s lines as an early example of the 
proverb, “ An old man’s staff is the rapper 
of death’s door,” there is little evidence that 
this expression ever became proverbial in 
England. The passage in “ The Pardoner’s 
Tale” represents its only known occurrence 
in English literature,’ and, except for this 
isolated example, its currency in Britain 
seems to have been restricted to collections 
of adages. It was never, apparently, a true 
English proverb. 

It is, then, with the proverbial “ pestillo 
della puerta de muerte” that Chaucer’s 
aged wanderer knocks at the ground, “ my 
modres gate.” The poet has simply fused 
this “* palo del viejo” with the staff (baculo) 
with which Maximianus’ ruitura senectus 
strikes the earth (assiduo pigram verbere 
pulsat humum). For his gate-metaphor 
Chaucer was not (we may _ conclude) 
indebted to Of Thre Messagers of Death. 

JOHN M. STEADMAN. 

8 James Howell, [[APOIMIO['PAQIA Proverbs, 
or, Old Sayed Sawes & Adages, in English . . 
Italian, French and Spanish (London, 1659), 18: 
“An old man’s staff is the rapper of death’s door.” 

1W. G. Smith and J. E. Heseltine, The Oxford 
Dictionary of English Proverbs, Second Edition, 
rev. Sir Paul Harvey (Oxford, 1948), 471; Burton 
Stevenson, Stevenson’s Book of Proverbs, Maxims 
and Familiar Phrases (London, 1949), 25; G. L. 
Apperson, English Proverbs and _ Proverbial 
Phrases (London, 1929), 464. All of these collec- 
tions ignore Howell’s quotation and translation of 
the Spanish  eopeee Apart from The Pardoner'’s 
Tale, the earliest example they cite occurs in George 
Herbert’s Jacula Prudentum, or Outlandish Pro- 
verbs, Sentences, &c. (London, 1640). (See also 
the 1651 edition, p. 54.) Though Herbert did not 
specify its original language, the subtitle of his 
book testified to the foreign origin of this proverb. 
Since the English versions of this adage are verbally 
identical in Herbert and Howell, it seems probable 
that the latter may have derived his own transla- 
tion from the Jacula Prudentum. John Ray’s A 
Collection of English Proverbs (Cambridge, 1670), 
19, gave a slightly different translation, but noted 
its derivation from the Spanish: ‘‘ The old man’s 
staff is the rapper at Death’s door. His.” 

*Mrs Hamilton (576) called attention to the 
gate metaphor in Sackville’s sketch of Old Age in 
the Induction to A Mirror for Magistrates: “* His 
withered fist still knocking at Death’s door. .. .” 
In this case, however, the old man knocks at the 

‘puerta de la muerte” with his fist, not with the 
“palo del viejo.” 
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THOMAS COOKE AND CHARLES XIi 
OF SWEDEN 


‘THOMAS COOKE was born in about the 

year 1672, the second son of Thomas 
Cooke of King’s Thorpe, Northants, and 
Hackney. He was a prominent Turkey 
Merchant and became a director of the 
Bank of England in 1721. He was Deputy 
Governor from 1735 to 1737 and Governor 
from 1737 to 1740. 

Sir Nathaniel Gould, also a Turkey 
Merchant and director and Governor of the 
Bank of England, married Frances Hartopp 
in 1688. She was the daughter of Sir John 
Hartopp, 3rd Bart. (1637-1722) and his wife 
Elizabeth (d. 1711), daughter of Charles 
Fleetwood (d. 1692) and his first wife, 
Frances Smith. After the death of Fleet- 
wood, who had married Mary Hartopp, 
widow of Sir Edward Hartopp, as his third 
wife, Sir Nathaniel moved into the Hartopp 
house at Stoke Newington, which had 
become known as Fleetwood House. In 
1721, Thomas Cooke married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Nathaniel Gould. 

When Fleetwood House was demolished, 
the following words were found cut with a 
diamond on the pane of an upper window— 
“T came into this house to live 12th 
December, 1728. Elizabeth Cooke.” In 
addition there was a date—2I1st July, 1728, 
being the day on which Sir Nathaniel Gould 
had died—and some characters in short- 
hand. There were two daughters of the 
marriage, Frances (1722-1728), and 
Margaret (1726-1749), both of whom died 
in Fleetwood House. 

Thomas Cooke played a prominent part 
in local affairs at Stoke Newington, as can 
be seen in the oldest vestry minute-book still 
preserved by the Borough Council. He was 
a charitable man and, owing to his 
sympathy for a vagrant woman called Mary 
Le Brun and her five children, fell out with 
his fellow vestrymen. 

In the years 1713-1714, Thomas Cooke 
was resident at Constantinople in order to 
advance his trading interests. Charles XII 
of Sweden had been forced to withdraw to 
Turkey after his defeat at Pultowa, and was 
living there in great financial difficulty. 
Cooke on oné occasion presented him with 
his whole sideboard of plate. According to 
Robinson’s “ History of Stoke Newington ”: 


“Mr. Cooke well knew the Divan 
wished to get rid of the King, their 
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prisoner, who always pleaded poverty and 
inability to pay his debts, and they having 
lent him money, were afraid to lend any 
more. He devised a scheme to assist him, 
and applied to the high treasurer upon 
the subject, who heard the proposal with 
great satisfaction, but was surprised to be 
told ‘Your Excellency must find the 
money.’ To this he answered by putting 
a very natural question: ‘How will you 
ever pay us?’ Mr. Cooke replied they 
were building a mosque, and would stand 
in need of lead to cover it, which he 
would engage to supply. The treasurer 
replied, he would speak to the grand 
vizier, and directed him to call again, ) 
which he did the next morning, when the 
proposal was accepted and the arrange. 
ments concluded on. Mr. Cooke then 
treated with the King of Sweden, and 
offered him a certain sum of money upon 
condition of being paid in copper, the | 
exportation of which from Sweden had | 
been for some time prohibited, at a stipv.- | 
lated price. The offer was accepted, the | 
money paid to the King by the hands of | 
La Mortraye, the well-known author of 
several volumes of travels, and Mr. Cooke 
received an order upon the states of 
Sweden to be paid in copper, which he 
sold to a house in that Kingdom, at an 
advance of £12,000 sterling, upon the first 
cost, besides the profit he obtained upon 
the sale of his lead.” } 


No doubt this financial assistance con- 
tributed to Charles’ ability to return to 
Sweden in 1714. 


Many biographers of Charles XII make 
no mention of the help given him by 
Thomas Cooke. The Hon. Eveline Godley, 
in “Charles XII of Sweden,” however, 
wrote: “ An English merchant in Constanti- | 
nople (prophetically named Thomas Cook!) 
facilitated the king’s travels by advancing 
various sums and transacting the necessary 
exchange of coinage.” There also exists in 
the Royal Archives at Stockholm a series of 
letters known as the “ Thomas Cooke File.” | 
These letters, written in French, relate to 
the attempts Cooke made to recover the | 
money advanced to Charles XII from the | 
Swedish Chancellor. They also give interest- 
ing details of the wars in Turkey. Slightly 
more than half the letters are from Thomas | 
Cooke, and the rest from J. W. Cooke, a | 
brother and partner in the business. 
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It is of interest to try and determine to 
what extent Thomas Cooke was out of 
England visiting Constantinople to further 
his business as a Turkey Merchant, for Mrs. 
Valerie Pirie in her life of Theodore von 
Neuhoff, ‘“‘ His Majesty of Corsica,” links 
the name of Cooke—‘ Mr. Cook the 
banker ’—with that of von Neuhoff. The 
first reference to Cooke shows him a resi- 
dent at Constantinople during the time 
Charles XII was attempting to raise money 
for his return to Sweden. This “ Mr. Cook ” 
as we have seen was Thomas Cooke. “ Mr. 
Cook” is then said once more to have been 
at Constantinople in 1732 when Theodore 
von Neuhoff arrived to seek the help of the 
Sultan in his attempt to free the Corsicans 
from the Genoese and make himself King 
of Corsica. 

For a long period of years Thomas Cooke 
was a member of the Stoke Newington 
Vestry, and also, for a time, Churchwarden. 
The oldest surviving volume of minutes is 
inscribed : 

“ Stoke Newington 
— 
John London 
Thomas Cooke \ Esqs. 

Church Wardens ANNO DOMINI 1730” 
Cooke signed the minute book for the first 
time on 12th March, 1721, and again on 
24th July, 1721. He was also present on 
26th March, 1722. At that time a David 
Cooke was regularly attending the vestry 
meetings. Perhaps he was a relative. 
Thomas Cooke did not attend a meeting 
again until 26th December, 1726. In the 
following year he was twice at meetings, in 
1728 three times, and in 1729 eight times. 
During 1730 and 1731 he attended every 
meeting—nine in all. The final meeting for 
1731 was held on 27th December. Cooke 
was then absent from the next two meetings 
held on 20th April, and Ist May, 1732. At 
the second of these, however, he was 
appointed one of the auditors of the parish 
accounts. He was again present at the 
September meeting, held on the 24th of that 
month, and the December meeting, missed 
the March, April and July meetings in 1733, 
but attended the final meetings held on 11th 
and 26th December. He then attended 
regularly until May, 1735, during which 
time he was much concerned with the adap- 
tation of a house in Church Street, leased 
to the churchwardens by Joseph Baily and 
others, for use as a workhouse. Thereafter 
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he was not again present until 28th March, 
1743. He was, however, in Stoke Newing- 
ton during 1738 and 1739, as he helped the 
vagrant Mary Le Brun and fell out with his 
fellow-vestrymen over her case. 

It will thus be seen that from the end of 
1726 until May, 1735, Thomas Cooke could 
not have been out of England for any great 
periods of time, having regard to the slow- 
ness of travel in those days. Presumably 
he was in charge of the London end of his 
merchant business. Was the “ J. W. Cooke,” 
who had written many of the letters to the 
Swedish Chancellor representing the firm in 
Turkey? If so, it may have been J. W. 
Cooke with whom von Neuhoff was on such 
good terms. On the other hand, Thomas 
Cooke was absent from all meetings of the 
vestry from December, 1731, until nearly 
the end of September, 1732, and so had the 
opportunity of travelling to Turkey, meeting 
von Neuhoff, attending to his business and 
returning to Stoke Newington. 

Thomas Cooke died in Fleetwood House 
on 12th August, 1752. The following 
account of his funeral appeared in the 
“*Gentleman’s Magazine” for that year: 


“12th August. Tho. Cooke, Esq; a 
director of the Bank, and one of the 
trustees of Sir John Morden’s college, 
Blackheath, aged 80; a gentleman of 
extensive charity—Agreeable to his own 
directions, he was attended to the grave 
by 12 poor house-keepers, belonging to a 
box club at Newington, of which he had 
long been a generous and useful member: 
they were each bequeathed a guinea and 
a suit of cloaths, and as much victuals 
and drink as they would have; but if any 
of them appeared to be fuddled after his 
interment, they forfeited his legacy, and 
were only to have half a crown for their 
days work.—His corpse was wrapped in 
a clean blanket, sew’d up, and being put 
into a common coffin, was conveyed, with 
the above attendants in three coaches, to 
the grave at Morden college, when the 
corpse was taken out of the coffin and 
buried in a winding sheet, according to 
the Eastern custom. The coffin was left 
in the college for the first pensioner it 
would fit.” 


Dr. G. Ahlstrém of the Swedish Institute 
of Cultural Relations kindly obtained a 
microfilm of the Thomas Cooke file in the 
Royal Archives at Stockholm. The letters, 
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originally written in French, have now been 
translated into English for the first time by 
Miss Sylvia L. England, Ph.D.(Lond.). The 
Royal Archives at Stockholm have con- 
sented to the publication of the letters, 
which is probably for the first time in any 
language. 


(1) LETTERS OF THOMAS COOKE TO 

THE COUNCILLOR OF FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS, GUSTAF HENRIK VON 
MULLERN, 1715-1716 

Sir, 

It is some time since I had the honour 
of writing to Your Excellency owing to the 
interruption in the passage of letters by way 
of Hungary; moreover there was nothing 
here deserving attention. At the present 
time the campaign is advancing, & work is 
proceeding day & night on the naval force 
which will number about 60 ships of the 
line, for the grand Signor has taken several 
merchantmen into service; each capable of 
appearing in line of battle; they are con- 
sidered as Supernumeraries, for it is an 
unnecessary expense to have so great a 
superiority at sea. I think that the Grand 
Vizir will come to the general meeting near 
Adrianople during all the next moon, and 
people are beginning to murmur here that 
the Emperor of the Romans will succour the 
Venetians and will enter into league with 
them, for otherwise Dalmatia and perhaps 
Corfu also would in all likelihood fall into 
the hands of the Ottoman. The Grand 
Vizir has received notice through Poland 
that Stralsund was surrendered to the Allies 
on the 16th Dect. & that His Majesty had 
departed some days before, in a frigate for 
Scania. The news is bad on the one hand 
but very good on the other that the royal 
person of His C. Majesty D.G. is in safety. 

I have no news from Mr. Bensel since he 
was at Damascus but I do not doubt that 
he is well. My brother will apparently have 
the honour to kiss Your Excellency’s hands 
in Stockholm, I make so bold as to recom- 
mend my own affairs to Y. E....; I donot 
know how they stand. I very humbly beg 
for the kind protection without which I 
should be entirely ruined. If I could leave 
Turkey, I should go to cast myself at the 
feet of His Majesty to beg for his grace, but 
my Creditors will not allow me to do so. 
It appears that my brother will have this 
honour. I very humbly beg Your Excellency 
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to do what you can for my satisfaction. | 
am, with the deepest respect, 
Of your Excellency 
The very Humble & very obedient servant 
Tho. Cooke 


Sir, 

It is some weeks since I had the honour 
to write to Your Excellency, for lack of a 
Courier for Christendom, and for lack also 
of any news worthy of note. All that there 
is now is that the army is still on the 
march. The Grand Vizir was, on the 25th 
of last month, in Thebes & had resolved to | 


halt there for a few days, so that until now | t 


he has not entered the isthmus, and he can 

scarcely besiege Romania before the end of 

this month. The Grand Signor is still in 

Adrianople. They are awaiting with impati. 

ence the reply to be given by the Emperor 

of the Romans to the Turkish envoy about 

the declaration of the Porte against the 

Venetians. They have cut off the heads of | 
Kiose Hallil Pashaw & of Biber Pashaw, & | 
of many others of lower rank. 

Monsieur Bensell left here at the begin- 
ning of last month on his pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. I advanced to him the three 
thousand crowns which Your Excellency 
had ordered me to do in your letter of the 
11th of September last year, from Demotica, 
and I beg Your Excellency to be so kind as 
to have the said sum paid to Mr. John Han- 
bury of Hamburg, or to his representative. 
He holds Monsieur Bensell’s receipt and will | 
surrender it to Your Excellency’s order. | 
Since the 3rd February I have not heard | 
from my brother, an express whom Mon: | 
sieur Fleishman was sending here with 6| 
weeks’ letters from Vienna having been 
unfortunately killed on the way and his 
letters lost. I very humbly beg for the 
honour of the continuation of Your 
Excellency’s kindness, since I am and ever 
shall be 

Your Excellency’s 
Very Humble, very Obedient 
and very Obliged Servant 
Tho. Cooke 





Gala. 6th June 1715 
[i-e. Galata] 





Sir, 


On the 6th instant I had the honour to 
write a short letter to Your Excellency to | 
accompany Monsieur Bensell’s receipt for | 
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the 3000 crowns advanced to the said 
gentleman. The present note accompanies 
the second. I beg Your Excellency to be 
so kind as to pay the said 3000 crowns to 
Mr. Hanbury or to his representative. 
Since Monsieur Bensell’s departure, I have 
heard nothing from him. 

The Grand Vizir with the Ottoman army 
must be at the present moment upon the 
soil of Morea. However, we have no certain 
news of that. It is affirmed here that the 
Turks have taken the Castle on the island 
of Tinos after a siege of two days; it 
belonged formerly to the Venetians. I beg 
the continuation of Your Excellency’s Kind- 


| ness, and that I may have the honour always 


to be esteemed 


Your Excellency’s 
Very humble, very Obedient and 
very Obliged Servant 


Tho. Cooke 
Galata 10th June 1715. 


| Sir, 


Yesterday a person arrived from the 
Grand Vizir’s camp who brought the news 
of the capture of Corinth after 8 days’ siege. 
They say that the fortress was taken by 
assault, and that the Turks lost many 
men (?). The Grand Vizir was present and 
caused a quantity of money to be distributed 
among the soldiers to revive them—The 
number of dead and wounded amounts to 
about five thousand, but perhaps after a 
careful count this may be diminished. It 
is said that the siege of Patras will be under- 
taken forthwith, and they hope to take 


| Romania before the winter. 


I received a letter the other day from my 
brother, in which I learn that the orders 
Your Excellency had given for the payment 
of the bills of exchange had not produced 
any result. I am inconsolable about this, 
for my affairs are in such disorder through 
the sums that I owe, & the interest after the 
loss of credit that without prompt help, I 
shall be obliged to die wretchedly in a 
Turkish prison. I have only Your 
Excellency to whom I may speak. The 
outcome of my fate is in your hands. I 
do not dare to bring forward any argument 
except that of a very humble suppliant. If 
I could cast myself at the sacred feet of 
His Majesty, I am persuaded that he would 
order the payment of the bills by an official 
order. I beseech Your Excellency to plead 
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my cause and in keeping with your extra- 
ordinary kindness to send such orders that 
I may be consoled, otherwise I am ruined, 
at least so far as this world here is con- 
cerned. 

The Ambassadors of England and of 
Holland have offered mediation from their 
masters of the Porte to bring the present 
war to an end through their personal offices. 
The Grand Vizir replies that if the 
Venetians had taken the wise resolution to 
surrender Morea, he might listen to their 
proposals. He goes to the point. Time 
will shew how he succeeds. 

I kiss Your Excellency’s hands very 
humbly & am more than anyone in the 
world 

Your Excellency’s 
Most Humble and most Obedient Servant 
Tho. Cooke 
Gala. 6 July 1715. 
A. J. SHIRREN. 


(To be continued) 


(The contributor would welcome informa- 
tion about Thomas Cooke addressed to 32 
Lexham Gardens, W.8.) 


THE DRAMATIC FUNCTION OF THE 
ALEXANDRO-VILLUPPO EPISODE 
IN “ THE SPANISH TRAGEDY ” 


HE two brief scenes in The Spanish 
Tragedy that constitute the Alexandro- 
Villuppo episode have had very little atten- 
tion, even in the most detailed studies of 
the play. J. Schick found them “most 
unnecessary,’ and Frederick S. Boas, in the 
standard edition of Kyd’s works, says 
nothing at all about the second scene and 
considers the first part of a “ superfluity of 
narrative [that] clogs the wheels of the 
action in the opening Scenes.’ Peter 
Wilhelm Biesterfeldt, who has made the 
most detailed study of the structure of the 
play, considers the matter of Alexandro and 
Villuppo an independent episode which has 
scarcely any connection with the main 
dramatic action. Biesterfeldt does, however, 
suggest that these two scenes afford striking 
contrasts in tone with the events that pre- 
cede them in the main action of the play.° 
1J, Schick, ed., The Spanish Tragedy (The 
Temple Dramatists, London [1898]), p. 136. 
2 Frederick S. Boas, ed., The Works of Thomas 
Kyd (Oxford, 1901), p. xxxiii. 
3Peter Wilhelm Biesterfeldt, Die dramatische 
Technik Thomas Kyds (Halle, 1936), p. 61. 
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In the most recent study of The Spanish 
Tragedy, Félix Carrére finds the Alexandro- 
Villuppo episode useless to the play.* 

If, as these critics have suggested, the 
episode is unnecessary, or even if it does no 
more than afford contrasts in tone with the 
main action of the play, we may well ask 
why Kyd put it into the play. But to 
answer that question, we must examine the 
episode in its context. The first part of the 
story—Scene 3, Act I—shows the Viceroy 
of Portugal grieving over his country’s 
recent defeat by the Spanish. Most of all 
he laments the loss of his son, Balthazar, 
whom he believes dead. 

My best beloued, my sweete and onely Sonne. 

O wherefore went I not to warre my selfe? 

The — was mine; I might haue died for 

oth : 

My yeeres were mellow, his but young and 

greene, 

My death were naturall, but his was forced. 

(I, iii, 37-42)° 

Alexandro tries to comfort the Viceroy by 
suggesting that Balthazar may yet live, that 
he may be a prisoner in Spain; but another 
courtier, Villuppo, swears that he saw 
Alexandro shoot Balthazar in the back and 
thus turn the tide of battle against the 
Portuguese. Alexandro immediately denies 
this charge, but the grief-stricken Viceroy 
is ready to believe the worst. He orders 
Alexandro to be seized, saying, 

Away with him; his sight is second hell. 

Keepe him till we determine of his death: 

If Balthazar be dead, he shall not liue. 

(I, iii, 89-91.) 

The second part of the episode—Scene 1, 
Act III—follows the murder of Horatio and 
immediately precedes Hieronimo’s discovery 
of the letter charging Lorenzo and Balthazar 
with the murder. This scene, also set in 
the Portuguese court, finds the Viceroy still 
lamenting the loss of his only son. At last, 
stung to action by Villuppo’s repeated allu- 
sions to the treachery of Alexandro, the 
Viceroy cries out 

No more, Villuppo, thou hast said enough, 

And with thy words thou staiest our wounded 

thoughts ; 

Nor shall I longer dally with the world, 

Procrastinating Alexandros death: 

Goe, some of you, and fetch the traitor forth, 

That, as he is condemned, he may dye. 

(IIT, i, 25-30.) 


4Félix Carrére, La Thédtre de Thomas Kyd 
(Toulouse, 1951), p. 78. 

5 The quotations and the numbering of scenes 
and lines are from Boas’s edition of Kyd’s works 
(Oxford, 1901). 
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At the last minute, when Alexandro is about 
to be burned to death, the Viceroy’s 
ambassador arrives from Spain and reports 
that Balthazar lives. As the scene ends, 
Alexandro is welcomed again into the 
Viceroy’s good graces, and _ Villuppo, 
instead, is condemned to die. 

From this point the similarities between 
the Alexandro-Villuppo episode and the 
main action of the play are striking. The 
Viceroy and Hieronimo are fathers who be- 
lieve their only sons to have been treacher- 


ously murdered. Furthermore, both men are | 
distracted: the Viceroy worries over the lost | 


battle and the alleged murder of Balthazar, 
and Hieronimo is, of course, distracted to 


the point of madness by the murder of | 


Horatio. Once the similarity has been 


clearly established, the differences become | 


significant. The Viceroy, unlike Hieronimo, | 


has an eyewitness to the murder of his son 
and a word-of-mouth account of the deed 
from an apparently trustworthy courtier. 
Furthermore, he is under no obligation to 
seek justice through legal processes; he not 
only outranks both Villuppo and Alex- 
andro; he is the supreme authority in 
Portugal. 

Now, having witnessed the sensational 
last-minute acquittal of Alexandro, the 
playgoer must shudder as he considers the 
consequences of hasty action upon insuffi- 
cient evidence. Indeed, with these thoughts 
in mind, the playgoer next sees Hieronimo 
find Bel-imperia’s letter and thus get his first 
clue to the identity of the murderers of his 
son. Surely the spectator is now somewhat 
more willing than he might have been, with- 
out having seen the Alexandro-Villuppo 
episode, to allow Hieronimo these doubts 
concerning the genuineness of the letter: 

what might mooue thee, Bel-imperia, 


To accuse thy brother, had he beene the meane? | 


Hieronimo, beware, thou art betraide, 
And to intrap thy life this traine is laide. 
Aduise thee therefore, be not credulous. 
(III, ii, 35-39.) 
If the playgoer remembers here the 
credulity of the Viceroy, he should be 


willing to wait with Hieronimo for better | 


evidence. He will realize that Hieronimo 


cannot, like the Viceroy, act when and as | 


he chooses, and that, unlike the Viceroy, he 
must first seek justice through the law. The 
playgoer should also remember _ that 
Hieronimo, unlike the Viceroy, is below 
his enemies in rank; and if that fact should 
have slipped his mind, these lines will 
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remind him of it. They are spoken by 
Hieronimo, shortly after his unsuccessful 
attempt to plead his case before the king. 


Nor aught auailes it me to menace them 

Who, as a wintrie storme vpon a plaine, 

Will beare me downe with their nobilitie. 

No, no, Hieronimo, thou must enioyne 

Thine eies to obseruation, and thy tung 

To milder speeches then thy spirit affords ; 

Thy hart to patience, and thy hands to rest, 

Thy Cappe to curtesie, and thy knee to bow, 

Till to reuenge thou know when, where, and 


how. 
(III, xiii, 36-44.) 

Above all, the spectator will realize that 
Hieronimo, unlike the Viceroy, cannot for 
all his distraction afford to err. He must 
catch Lorenzo and Balthazar together and 
strike both men quickly and surely, or all is 
lost. This vital point is emphasized again 
near the end of the third act and not long 
before Hieronimo sets his plan of vengeance 
into motion. These lines, spoken by 
Lorenzo in the presence of Hieronimo, take 
on new meaning when we realize that they 
not only explain Hieronimo’s strange be- 
haviour, but also suggest again the close 
parallel between the Alexandro-Villuppo 
episode and the main action of the play: 

But whats a silly man, distract in minde 

To thinke vpon the murder of his sonne? 

Alas, how easie is it for him to erre. 

(III, xiv, 87-89.) 

Thus the Alexandro-Villuppo episode 
helps to justify to the audience Hieronimo’s 
delay in exacting vengeance on the murder- 
ers Of his son. 

Critics have long recognized that a major 
problem in The Spanish Tragedy is the 
justification of Hieronimo’s procrastination. 
Fredson Bowers has found that after Hier- 
onimo’s unsuccessful attempt to see the king 
(III, xii), “the reasons for his delay, 
previously logical, break down.’*® But 
Hieronimo still has a very good, and logical, 
reason for his delay. Professor Boas 
declares that the “ cardinal weakness in the 
play, which prevents its ranking among 
dramatic masterpieces, is Kyd’s failure in 
an adequate psychological analysis of 
{Hieronimo’s] motives for this delay.”” The 
Alexandro-Villuppo episode does not pro- 
vide the pyschological analysis that Pro- 
fessor Boas wants; it does, however, help to 


‘Fredson Bowers, Elizabethan Revenge Tragedy 
(Princeton, 1940), p. 70. 

7 Boas, p. xxxv. See also Biesterfeldt (pp. 97- 
98) and Carrére (pp. 114-122), who quote and 
agree with Boas. 
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justify to the audience Hieronimo’s other- 
wise inexplicable delay. Kyd has under- 
taken to do this not by manipulating his 
character, but by manipulating his audience. 


WILLIAM H. WIatrT. 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


THE SOURCES OF FULKE 
GREVILLE’S “ MUSTAPHA ” 


FOR some thirty years after the publica- 

tion of M. W. Croll’s The Works of 
Fulke Greville (1903) and of F. E. Schel- 
ling’s Elizabethan Drama (1908), it was 
thought that the source of Greville’s 
Mustapha was Knolles’ General History of 
the Turks (1603) or the Historia sui 
Temporis (1604) of de Thou. In his edition 
of Greville’s Poems and Dramas in 1939, 
however, Professor Geoffrey Bullough listed 
a dozen authorities in which the story is 
recorded, and nominated as the prime 
source the Latin pamphlet of Nicholas 
Moffan, Soltani Solymanni . . . horrendum 
facinus (1555). Published only two years 
after the events it describes, Moffan’s narra- 
tive is the earliest account of the murder of 
Mustapha by his father Solyman II, and on 
it most of the subsequent histories depend. 
It was translated into English by Hugh 
Goughe, and published as an appendix to 
his The ofspring of the house of Ottomano 
(c. 1570), a version of the De Turcarum 
Moribus of Georgievitz. Professor Bullough 
argued that Greville relied on Moffan’s 
narrative for most of the action of his play, 
but drew some of the names of his 
characters—notably Camena, Solyman’s 
daughter, not mentioned by Moffan—from 
another source, most probably the Annales 
Sultanorum Othmanidarum (1588) of 
Joannes Leunclavius.* 

The consequence of this view of the 
sources is to remove the necessity of dating 
Mustapha after 1603 or 1604, when the 
story was made available by Knolles and 
de Thou. In 1603-4, the story had already 
been available for some fifty years. For 
this and other reasons, Professor Bullough 
placed Mustapha in the fifteen-nineties, the 
period of the Senecan experiments of the 
Wilton circle. 


1 Poems and Dramas of Fulke Greville, ed. G. 
Bullough (Edinburgh, 1939), II, 16-20. 
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One objection to this view is that Moffan’s 
narrative, whether in the original Latin or 
as translated in the appendix to Goughe’s 
version of Georgievitz, is an unlikely work 
for Greville to have encountered. Although 
Croll and Schelling had been aware of the 
Moffan-Goughe narrative, they had rejected 
it, as an important source, on this ground. 
Croll felt also that the allusion to Georgie- 
vitz by Daniel, Greville’s protégé, in A 
Defence of Ryme? left Greville’s own 
acquaintance with The ofspring of the house 
of Ottomano still open to conjecture.* 

The purpose of the present note is to 
support Professor Bullough’s view of the 
sources and date of Mustapha, by drawing 
attention to another version of Moffan 
accessible to Greville, to which the charge 
of unfamilarity cannot apply. In previous 
discussions of the sources of Mustapha, it 
has been overlooked that a translation of 
Moffan’s pamphlet occurs in the second 
volume of Painter’s Palace of Pleasure. 
“A cruell facte of Soltan Solyman” is 
novel xxxiv of the second tome, published 
in 1575. In his preamble, Painter observes 
that “This History in the Latin tongue is 
written by Nicholas Moffan a Burgonian 
borne,” and he gives a brief account of 
Moffan and his captivity among the Turks 
to attest the truth of his narrative. Painter 
discloses that he had first translated the 
history from Latin “twenty two yeares past 
or thereabouts,” dedicating it to Sir William 
Cobham—a version which seems not to 
have survived.* 

Even to a playwright who had never read 
Soltani Solymanni . . . horrendum facinus 
or The ofspring of the house of Ottomano, 
then, the Mustapha story was readily acces- 
sible in a popular miscellany, thirty years 
before it became available in Knolles and 
de Thou. We are not bound by the 
evidence of sources to date Mustapha later 
than 1604, nor need we regard its sources 
themselves as necessarily so esoteric as they 
have hitherto appeared. 


G. A. WILKEs. 
University of Sydney. 


2 Elizabethan “eon Essays, ed. G. G. Smith 

(London, 1904), II, 3 
 F. EB. Scheling. Elizabethan pene 1558- 

1642 (London, 1908), 11-12, and M. W. Croll, 
The Works of Fulke Gireutlie (Philadelphia, 1903), 
pp. 36-38. 

4 The Palace of Pleasure, ed. J. Jacobs (London, 
1890), III, 395-6. 
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“TAM DYING, EGYPT, DYING ”: 
FOLIO REPETITIONS AND THE 
EDITORS 
ME. ARTHUR BROWN, in an article on 

“Editorial Problems in Shakespeare: 
Semi-Popular Editions,” writes: 
How far should the editor of a seni- 
popular edition attempt to justify his 
choice of text, or to present any kind of 
discussion of the textual background of 
the play? This, surely, is one of the 
matters upon which the general reader 
requires decisions, not arguments . . . the 
editor must do all the hard work in 
advance, and must be prepared to fa | 
fice all his labours, his arguments, and his 
theories for the sake of an authoritative 
statement of conclusions; the scholarly 
journal is the place for the other material, | 

This is, perhaps, one of the editor’s most | 

difficult tasks; the desire to argue, to| 

flourish evidence triumphantly, is one «| 
the strongest temptations of the scholar.’ 

I think, with Mr. Brown, that the place to | 
“flourish evidence” is in the scholarly | 
journal rather than in the semi-popular 
edition, but some editors flourish not only 
evidence, but theories which are based on 
no evidence at all. 

Professor John Dover Wilson presents 
such a theory about the First Monument | 
Scene (IV. xv) of Antony and Cleopatra, and 
Sir Walter Greg, although he does not agree 
with all of Wilson’s arguments, accepts the 
assumptions on which those arguments rest. 
Mr. Bernard Jenkin seems to have been the 
first person to suggest that in the Folio we 
actually have two versions of the scene, and 
he ends his article by saying that “ it should 
not be beyond the ability of textual experts | 
to find ways in which it might have | 
happened.”? Dover Wilson and Greg quote 
Jenkin with approval and suggest “ ways in 
which it might have happened” but they 
appear to accept uncritically the assumption 
that something has happened at all. The 
Folio reading of the relevant part of the 
scene is: 

Diom. His death’s vpon him, but not dead. 


Looke out o’th other side your Monument, 
His Guard haue brought him thither. 





Enter Anthony, and the Guard. 


1 SB, VIIT (1956), 18. 

2“ * Antony and Cleopatra *: 
on ~. ' een Scenes,” 
1945), 1 
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Jenkin writes: ‘“ Anyone wishing to put 
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Wilson points out that if we omit Il. 13-31 
(‘ Peace’ to ‘ Assist good Friends ’) the con- 
text runs straight on and “ that we are here 
confronted with notes for a proposed cut 
of some seventeen lines... .” He thinks 
that the “ couple of small repetitions ” which 
Jenkin mentions, “may be traces of the 
prompter’s hand” and _ concludes that 
“ other cuts of which we have no trace were 
probably made in the prompt-book. That 
the author’s draft shows a trace of one here 
may be accounted for in two ways. Either 
Shakespeare himself, fearing the play was 
too long, indicated to the prompter or book- 
holder how seventeen lines might be saved; 
or the book-holder, as he read the draft 
through, casually jotted down in the margin 
of 4.15 a couple of notes with a view to 
making a cut in the prompt-book later” 
(pp. 129-30). 

Greg, discussing the two ‘repetitions’ 
and Wilson’s views on them, writes: 


But there are other possible explanations, 
which do not involve the book-keeper and 
seem intrinsically more probable. One is 
that Il. 11b-13a, ‘O Antony .. . hither’, 
are merely a false start (imperfectly) 
deleted by Shakespeare before he went on 
with Antony’s reply, and worked in with 
modification later. This, however, would 
leave an awkward join metrically between 

ll. 116 and 13a, and would not account 

for the second duplication. More likely, 

therefore, is the conjecture that when 

Shakespeare got to |. 29a, ‘ Demuring 

vpon me’, he became dissatisfied with 

what he had written—as well he might, 
with its contradiction, its obscure allusion 
to opening the door, and its irrelevant 

elaboration of ‘ th’Imperious shew’ (I. 23) 

that tends to dissipate the tension—can- 

celled all after 1. 118 and continued with 

1, 29b, and later at 1. 41 retrieved Antony’s 

‘I am dying Egypt, dying ’.* 

M. R. Ridley, who would not make such 
far-reaching changes as Wilson or Greg, 
nevertheless sees “ another possibility, which 
is, I think, more likely, namely, that Shake- 
speare, having brought Antony in, and 
written Cleopatra’s impassioned greeting 
(line 9, O sun down to the third Antony in 
line 122), first intended to have Antony 
immediately hoisted up, and wrote the 
appropriate lines for Cleopatra; that he then 


aw. W. om, 


Folio 
(Oxford, 1955), p. 4 


” aad Shakespeare First 
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saw the advantages of a brief interchange 
before the hoisting uj, and wrote lines 13 
(Peace!)—31 (good friends); and that either 
he forgot to delete the now worse than un- 
wanted Help, Charmian . . . hither, or his 
indications of deletion were neglected” 
(New Arden, p. 196). 

For Dover Wilson and Greg, the assump- 
tion is that there is something radically 
wrong with the text; but such an assumption 
is based largely on two comparatively 
insignificant repetitions, one of which is not 
an exact verbal repetition at all. 
other objections to the scene are flimsy. 
Many scholars, of course, have asked his 
question, “‘ What is it that she dare not do?” 
As Irwin Smith has noted: “‘ Some editors, 
realizing that line 22 is incomplete both in 
sense and metrical feet, have emended it by 
adding ‘ open’ or ‘ descend ’ or their equiva- 
lents after the second ‘I dare not’. Dover 
Wilson’s ‘open’ and Nicholson’s ‘ ope the 
door’ have at least the justification of 
Plutarch’s support, but Malone’s ‘ descend’ 
and Ritson’s ‘come down’ are mere specu- 
lation. To my ear, no emendation can 
equal in effectiveness the simple ‘I dare, 
not’ twice spoken, with metre and sense left 
hanging in the air.’”® It seems to me that 
no One with an ear for words could possibly 
add anything to Cleopatra’s “I dare not”. 
Her meaning, I think, includes not merely 
the fact that she dare not open the gates, 
as Smith suggests, but goes beyond any 
literal or single meaning to a fear of Caesar 
and a fear for her whole future. 

Jenkin’s statement that Cleopatra's refer- 
ence to Caesar and Octavia seems “ out of 
place and callous” is a curious moral irrele- 
vance. Critical discussions of Cleopatra’s 

5 Irwin Smith, ‘“‘‘Gates’ on Shakespeare's 
Stage,” SQ, VII ‘(Spring 1956), 168, note 5. 

Ridley, New Arden, p. 197, notes: ‘* The line 
halts, and though completion is not essential the 
sense is improved if Cleopatra makes plain what it 
is she ‘dare not,’ and Malone’s descend is as easy 
an addition as any. But I am not sure that the 
improvement in sense, and metre, is not bought 
with a loss in effectiveness. There is a compres- 
sion, or ellipse, in Cleopatra’s words as they stand: 
it is not that she dare not take his last kiss— 
though that is what she says—but that even for that 
she dare not come down.” 

. Sisson, New Readings in Shakespeare 
(Cambridge, 1956), Vol. II, p. 272, commenting on 
Wilson’s open, writes: “*This may well seem to 
be mere ‘improvement’, and to me is ruinous to 
the passage. Cleopatra is not reporting the situa- 
tion to Antony, who is dying. She is speaking her 
own thoughts. She cannot leave the monument 
and go to him. He must be lifted to her.” 
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“infinite variety’ are legion and one can- 
not arbitrarily exclude callousness from her 
character. Actually, of course, her refer- 
ences to Caesar and Octavia do not imply 
callousness at all and the allusion to the 
“Imperious shew / Of the full-Fortun’d 
Caesar”’ is not the “ irrelevant elaboration ” 
which Greg suggests. Cleopatra has just 
said “I dare not, / Least I be taken” and 
mention of Caesar, as the man who will try 
to ‘take her’, follows naturally. Cleopatra 
is assuring Antony that he, and not Caesar, 
is the last of her lords and lovers. Similarly, 
she is “‘ safe” from Octavia, Caesar’s sister, 
who “ shall acquire no Honour / Demuring 
vpon me”. 

In his remark that “Heere’s_ sport 
indeede ’’ seems ‘“‘ overdone and boisterous,” 
Jenkin seems to be unaware of the numer- 
ous scholarly comments on the subject and 
to have missed the “bitter and agonised 
irony. This feat of drawing her lover up 
to the window in her monument reminds 
Cleopatra of the escapades of their happier 
days.”” Jenkin feels, also, that “ much that 
is said, up to this point, is too intimate to 
be shouted from stage to balcony.” Even 
if Cleopatra were on a balcony twelve feet 
high, however, it would not be necessary to 
shout to her and, presumably, actors do not 
usually find it necessary to shout to an 


6 Danie! Stempel, ‘“‘ The Transmigration of the 
Crocodile,’ SQ, VII (Winter 1956), 59-72, attacks 
the romantic attitude of nineteenth-century critics 
who deified Cleopatra, and the modern critics who 
“tacitly accept the basic assumptions of the 
romantic position.”” He suggests that the phrase 
“infinite variety ’’ indicates praise for Cleopatra’s 
sexual attractions alone and sees her as a rebel 
against order and a threat to the state, embodying 
Elizabethan notions of woman’s degrading influ- 
ence on man. For Stempel, Antony and Cleopatra 
is a satire designed to teach a political lesson. 

7G. L. Kittredge (ed.), Antony and Cleopatra 
(Boston, 1941), p. 205. 

. Wilson Knight, The Imperial Theme 
(London, 1931), p. 254, writes: ‘‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra are both essentially sportive. There is, 
indeed, sometimes a delicate, sometimes a_boister- 
ous humour running throughout. The spirit of the 
romantic comedies is here blended with tragedy. 
A certain sportive spirit stirs the play’s surface into 
ripples of shimmering laughter. The worst vices 
are but boyish ‘sports’: tragedy is a game. Life 
is all ‘chance and hazard” (III. vii. 48) and men 
‘laugh away their fortunes’ (II. vi. 109). Again, 
we touch that peculiar quality, whereby the 
elements of this drama are transformed by a clear 
yet altering medium, a vision which sees its subject 
all levelled under a strange optimism, in which 
Antony’s sensuousness is pure as a boy’s pranks, 
the tragic agony of Cleopatra cleansed by girlish 
merriment.” 
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audience most of which is normally more 
than twelve feet away. Perhaps the most 
curious piece of Jenkin’s criticism comes 
when he writes, ““ Antony, poor man, is kept 
waiting below much too long before he is 
drawn up. As he says himself, ‘O quicke, 
or 1 am gone’.” “Too long” in relation to 
what? Jenkin is no doubt concerned about 
Antony’s health, but it is odd that he should 
cite Antony himself as evidence. Antony is 
part of the play and if he thinks that he has 
been kept waiting too long, surely his ‘ long 
wait’ is part of the play too? Mr. Jenkin, 
however, decides, later on, that this piece 
of ‘evidence’ is part of a “ first version” 
which he would like to get rid of anyway. 
Well might he cry, “ What is the explana- 
tion of this apparent confusion? ”* 

The case for textual corruption, however, 
rests mainly on the two “ repetitions’ and, 
in support of it, we have the influential 
names of Greg and Dover Wilson. Wilson 
regards “Helpe Charmian . . . hither” as 
an “indubitable interpolation, since if she 
proposes this now, Il. 18-23 become un- 
necessary ” (pp. 230-31).° 

From some abstract standard of logic out- 
side the character of Cleopatra and outside 
the play, lines 18-23 may become un- 
necessary, “ but perhaps Shakespeare knew 
better than his editors how men and women 


8[It is possible, I suppose, that Jenkin thinks 
that Shakespeare was so worried about Antony’s 
‘long wait’ in his ‘first version’, that the author 
decided that he would write a second version and 
cut the waiting. Jenkin, of course, is mainly con- 
cerned with staging, and the problem of how to 
stage this scene remains. But his suggestions for 
the staging could well have been made without 
some of his naive comments. 

For other suggestions how this and the Second 
Monument Scene (V. ii) might have been staged, 
see, for e.g.: Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces to 
Shakespeare, Second Series (London, 1930), pp. 
162-6; John Cranford Adams, The Globe Play- 
house (New York, 1942), pp. 263-8, 346-9; Dover 
Wilson, New Shakespeare, p. 230; C. Walter 
Hodges, The Globe Restored (London, 1953), pp. 
58-60; Ridley, New Arden, Appendix IV, pp. 247- 
57; Irwin Smith, op. cit., 167-70, also Shake- 
speare’s Globe Playhouse (New York, 1956), pp. 
150-1; Leslie Hotson, The First Night of Twelfth 
Night (London, 1954), p. 76. 

Joan Rees, ‘“‘An Elizabethan Eyewitness of 
‘ Antony and Cleopatra’? ” Shakespeare Survey, 6 
(1953), pp. 91-3, has suggested that, in the 1607 
version of Daniel’s Cleopatra, we may have an 
eyewitness account of how Antony is “ heaved 
aloft” to Cleopatra. 

9 Sisson, New Readings, Vol. II, p. 272, writes: 
“‘ But this is a laying of plans, a preparation, inter- 
rupted by Antony who, apparently dead, now 
speaks.” 
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talk under stress” (Ridley, p. 199). People 
going through emotional crises do not 
usually act in a consistent manner and, 
superficially at least, Cleopatra has never 
been noted for her consistency. No sooner 
has she said “let’s draw him hither” than 
Antony replies, “Peace, / Not Caesars 
Valour hath o’rethrowne Anthony, / But 
Anthonie’s hath Triumpht on it selfe.”” This 
starts her mind on the thought “ That none 
but Anthony should conquer Anthony ” and 
then, after Antony’s first “I am dying” 
speech, to thoughts of Caesar and Octavia 
in the “I dare not” speech, at the end of 
which she recollects herself: ‘“‘ but come... 
Assist good Friends.”’® Wilson’s comment 
that “but come ... Friends” is intended 
to express “a sudden inspiration on 
Cleopatra’s part” is true, only in the sense 
that many of Cleopatra’s remarks, through- 
out the play, could be taken as “sudden 
inspirations.” Here, I think, the “sudden 
inspiration” is Wilson’s. To cut this 
“repetition ’ is to suggest that Cleopatra has 
a practical efficiency which she does not 
actually possess and to iron out the so-called 
“confusions and contradictions” is to iron 
out the character of Cleopatra at one of the 
great moments of the play. 


Dover Wilson would dismiss Antony’s 
second “I am dying Egypt, dying” as 
“another interpolation.”"' Ridley says that 
“the exact repetition of the famous phrase 
weakens it, and further, the lines which 
follow its first occurrence are so immeasur- 
ably more effective than those which follow 
its second” (p. 198). But Antony, in his 
repetition of the phrase, is, I think, actually 
reminding Cleopatra that he has not long 
to live—a fact which, outwardly, she has 
seemed to be in danger of forgetting. What 
Antony is, in effect, saying in lines 41-42 is: 
‘*“ Look here old girl, don’t you realise that 
I have already said that I am dying. Give 
me some wine and for goodness sake let me 


‘0 Tt is a small point, but whereas Cleopatra, in 
the first part of the ‘ repetition ’, says, ‘‘ /et’s draw 
him hither’’, in the second part she says, ‘“ we 
must draw thee vp”’ [the italics are mine]. Greater 
stress is thus put on her second request, as indeed 
it would be if she were repeating herself. 

‘Elkin C. Wilson, reviewing Dover Wilson’s 
New Shakespeare in SQ, II (July 1951), says that 
“Tam dying, Egypt, dying ” is ‘‘a verse that some 
readers will think adequately justified in its repeti- 
tion of IV. xv. 18 by its fidelity to nature and 
dramatic effectiveness—But space forbids more 
particulars ’’ (266). 
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get a word in.”’* He has already urged 
Cleopatra to be quiet, with his ‘ Peace” 
(13), he has urged her to be “ quicke, or | 
am gone” (31), and he now implores her to 
“let me speake a little” (42). Cleopatra, 
however, replies, “ No, let me speake ”’ (43), 
and Antony is forced to continue in 
desperation, “One word (sweet Queene)” 
(45), “‘ Gentle heare me” (47). 

This wrangling relationship in the last 
scene in which they are together, is typical 
of the relationship of Antony and Cleopatra 
earlier in the play.’* My interpretation of 
the famous ‘repetition’ may appear 
irreverent to those critics who would like 
Antony to die in pompous solemnity, but 
Shakespeare’s characters could, in fact, 
quibble and wrangle as they died and 
Mercutio goes to his death a “ grave man.” 

In arguing for the readings of the Folio, 
I am aware that “there are many examples 
of timidity and incompetence hiding under 
the protective coloring of virtuous conser- 
vatism.”’* But the Folio is the sole authority 
for Antony and Cleopatra and the case for 
its corruption in the First Monument Scene 
rests not on bibliographical evidence or 
critical acumen but on two ‘repetitions’ 
merely because they are repetitions. [| 
presume that no editor would suggest that 
Iago’s repetition of “put money in thy 
purse’ was redundant. Wilson and Greg 
seem to have accepted Jenkin’s conclusions. 
Do they agree with the arguments which 
led to those conclusions? Greg asserts that 
lines 116-138 “make futile” lines 21-23, 
Ridley finds lines 11b-13a ‘ worse than un- 
wanted” and Wilson finds them an “ in- 


12 Antony would speak, I think, with a mixture 
of banter, tenderness, anxiety and reproach. 

13 Antony calls Cleopatra ‘“‘a wrangling queen” 
(I. i. 48) and he has already found it difficult to 
get a word in (I. iii. 13-40). His ‘*‘ Giue me some 
Wine” reminds us of how, in the past, he has 
usually called for wine to drown his sorrows and 
celebrate his triumphs (cf. III. xi. 73, xi. ii. 191; 
IV. ii. 45, viii. 34). : 

14 Antony, of course, is not actually punning, 
but Cleopatra is, when she says, ‘‘ Our strength 1s 
all gone into heauinesse [grief], / That makes the 
waight [weight/wait]", and there is the obvious 
pun when the onlookers cry, “A heauy sight.” 
T think that we are being over-serious if we deny 
Antony a little crack at Cleopatra’s garrulity. For 
a discussion of the pun in Shakespeare, see M. M. 
Mahood, ‘“ The Fatal Cleopatra: Shakespeare and 
= Pun,” Essays in Criticism, ¥ (July 1951), 193- 

15 Fredson Bowers, On Editing Shakespeare and 
the Elizabethan Dramatists (University of Pennsyl- 
vania Library, 1955), p. 73. 
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dubitable interpolation.” Why then are 
these lines in the texts of the New Cam- 
bridge and New Arden Shakespeares at all? 
Will future editors now feel morally bound 
to include in their apparatus what is, at best, 
a vague hypothesis which will only give 
“entirely false impressions of what the 
scholars are doing or, worst of all, of what 
Shakespeare was doing” (Brown, op cit., 


26)? Davip GALLoway. 
University of New Brunswick. 


THE REVISION OF THE ORPHEUS 
PASSAGE IN “LYCIDAS ” 


ALTHOUGH there is as yet no complete 
published study of Milton’s reasons for 
revising “* Lycidas,” my present intention is 
to consider only Il. 58-61—the Orpheus 
passage—from this point of view. 
The MS. trial sheet reads: 


x 


for her tnehanting son - 

whome universal nature might lament 

when by the rout that made the hideous roare 
a 


downe the swift Hebrus to ye Lesbian shoare. 


The MS. reads: 
~what could the gelden hayred Calttope 


for her inchaunting son Kwhome universal nature 


might lament 


~when shee beheld (the gods and heaven and hel deplore 

when his divine head downs 
the streame was sent 

downe the swift Hebrus to the 
his goarie sealpe sewle dewne Lesbian shore. 


farre sighted beo) 


+the Fhracian tee 

The editions of 1638, 1645, and 1673 read: 

What could the Muse her self that Orpheus bore, 

The Muse her self, for her inchanting sonne? 

Whom universall nature did lament, 

When by the rout that made the hideous rore 

His goary visage down the stream was sent, 

Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore. 
The extensive changes of this passage are 
completed in the MS. trial sheet. Milton 
excises “what could the golden hayrd 
Calliope” perhaps for the reason that it is 
more important to mention the son than the 
mother and to stress the “museship” of 
Calliope than merely to name her. “ Golden 
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what could the muse her selfe that Orpheus bore 


the muse her selfe for her inchanting son 


his divine sore visage downe the streame was sent 
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hayrd” the Greeks epithetically applied to 
Dionysus, Eros, and Apollo, absolutely (e.g., 
Euripides, Troades, 254) to the latter. Milton 
probably means the term not only to be 
decorative but also to imply divinity and 
close association with Apollo Mousagetes. 
But because the Greeks did not use this 
epithet specifically of Calliope, and, more 
urgent, since “ golden hayrd ” belonged also 
to Dionysus (e.g., Hesiod, Theogony, 947: 
Xpvroxudns d¢ Awwvuros), and hence might 
be associated with the Bacchantes, enemies 
of Calliope, Milton removes this blurred 
effect. By repeating “ the Muse herself” he 
produces a kind of sobbing colloquial 
insistence. Besides these matters, the revision 
of the lines gives the rhyme word “ bore,” 
which permits the ominous r sounds of 
“rore” and “shore.” Milton retains 
‘“inchaunting ” as an epithet for Orpheus: 
it is freighted with at least two meanings, 
“ singing ” and “ bewitching.” 
He deletes weak “might” 
and inserts emphatic “ did.” 
He omits “ when shee beheld 
(the gods farre sighted bee) / 
his goarie scalpe rowle downe 
the Thracian lee.” The point 
of these lines is the impo- 
tence of Calliope in the cir- 
cumstances. But the revision 
emphasizes the wretched end 
of Orpheus, and thus Milton 
prepares for other evil forces 
that are detailed later: “the 
blind Fury with th’ abhorred 
Shears,” eclipses, “curses 
dark,” the false shepherds, 
the grim world. “(The gods 
farre sighted bee)” has been 
condemned by Diekhoff' as a 
line-filling phrase: here Mil- 
ton aims at nothing—and 
hits it. If “the gods far 
sighted be,” why are the nymphs, 
Hippotades, and even Neptune ignorant 
of the causes of Lycidas’ death? “His 
goarie scalpe rowle downe the Thracian 
lee” assuredly supplies a macabre touch, 
suggesting that the Bacchantes are using 
Orpheus’ head as a bowling ball. But 
Milton wants a water image, King being 
drowned, and Orpheus being a type of 
King: so he transfers Orpheus’ head 


‘John S. Diekhoff, “Critical Activity of the 
a Mind: John Milton,” PMLA, LV (1940), 
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to the “swift Hebrus.” Thus Milton 
removes the pleasant-sounding “lea,” intro- 
duces a swift river, potentially dangerous, 
and, as Warton? says, echoes Vergil (Aen. i, 
317). The poet substitutes “visage” for 
“scalp” because of metrical exigencies, per- 
haps also for vagueness and suggestiveness. 
“Scalp,” a specific word, refers to the top 
of the head (OED, i, ii) whereas “ Gory 
visage” connotes marred and _ bloodied 
features. Either “ goarie scalpe,” Milton’s 
first thought, or “ gorie visage,” his final 
choice, is better than his second thought— 
“ divine head.” “ Head ” in this phrase fails 
to release the imagination. ‘“ Divine,” 
which Milton twice rejects, intimates that the 
amousai decapitate Orpheus without bloody- 
ing or mutilating him, leaving his beauty 
with him. Perhaps “ divine” is deleted also 
for metrical regularity, and perhaps because 
nothing that is divine can really be disposed 
of by mortals. A similar reason may be 
adduced from the excision of “and heaven 
and hel deplore.” Milton does not wish to 
go so far, even in a poem abounding in 
classical references, as to suggest unanimity 
between heaven and hell: they are separate. 
Further, it is contrary to the fitness of things 
to have Heaven deplore anything, since 
Heaven is all-powerful. Milton therefore 
reads “ whom universal nature did lament,” 
sidestepping these pitfalls and alluding 
gracefully to Orpheus’ power over even 
inanimate objects. Jerram notes that “a 
final line was added to close the paragraph 
and to complete the rime.’”* 


Davip S. BERKELEY. 
Oklahoma State University. 
2 Thomas Warton, ed., Poems ... by John 
Milton (2nd ed., London, 1791), p. 13. 


$C. S. Jerram, ed., The Lycidas and Epitaphium 
Damonis of Milton (Londor, 1874), p. 60. 


SOME ROYAL SERVANTS OF THE 
NAME OF PINCKNEY—II 


(Continued from page 5) 


E outbreak of the Civil War in 

August 1642 gave Leonard Pinckney 
fresh scope for his organizing abilities. His 
original Northern commissariat arrange- 
ments had evidently satisfied the Council 
since his appointment was renewed in 1640, 
and his experience was now, of course, 
invaluable to the King, when military staff 
and equipment had to be improvised on a 
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much more elaborate scale. Two Commis- 
saries-General of Victuals proved necessary: 
Thomas Jay provided for the Horse and 
Pinckney for the Foot." Happily, Pinckney 
continued to prove a loyal subject and 
servant. 

There is an interesting document among 
the Additional MSS.!@ in the British 
Museum signed by Charles I at Reading on 
6 November 1642, authorising payment to 


' 


Leonard Pinckney as Commissary-General 


from 5 September to 7 October. 
himself received 16/- a day for his ‘ enter- 
tainment ’, his two deputies 6/8, and his two 
clerks 3/4 and 2/6 respectively. In 1639/40 
he had been granted first 10/- and then 16/- 
a day.” The document is endorsed ‘ Mr 
Pinckneys Warrant, £58.0.6.’, and within are 
three receipts signed by Leonard, dated 20 
February 1642/3, 15 March 1642/3, and 25 
March 1643, for varying sums _ which 
together total this amount. When John 
Ashburnham closed his account of receipts 
and payments for the Royal service from 
1 April 1642 to 26 October 1643, he entered 
‘To Commissary Pinckney for Victuall 
01306 00 00”.* 

From November 1642 onwards Leonard's 
headquarters were naturally at Oxford, 
where he would have encountered Timothy 
and Elizabeth Pinckney. His name con- 
tinues to appear in the St. Clement’s rate- 
books until 1643-4, but no payments are 
entered against his name after 1641-2. 

On 24 March 1643/4 and on 15 May 
1644, Pinckney’s activities are noted by Sir 
Edward Nicholas in letters from Oxford to 
the Earl of Forth.* 

An order among the Stevens Papers,“ 
dated 27 October 1644, signed by Lords 
Cottington and Hertford, Sir Edward 
Nicholas, and Hyde, instructs Captain 
Henry Stevens, Charles’s Waggon-Master- 
General (who also acted as Commissary- 


1 Cal. S. P. Dom. 1644, p. 91: warrant under the 
Privy Seal to the Exchequer (Oxford, 2 April) to 
pay £1,000 upon account to Pinckney, in_ this 
capacity, for victualling. 

46 $752, 1.220: 

2 Cal. §.P. Dom. 1629-40, pp. 529 and 576. 

34 Narrative of John Ashburnham, Vol. Il 
(1830), Appendix, p. xvii. 

4 Cal. S. P. Dom. 1644, pp. 70 and 162. . 

4@No. 12. The present writer is engaged in 
editing these Papers, which are still in the posses- 
sion of the Stevens family, for the Oxfordshire 
Record Society. It was the reference to Pinckney 
(see below) which prompted the research embodied 
in this article. 


Pinckney | 


—— ee 
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General of Victuals for the Oxford garrison) 
to ‘deliuer unto Mr Commissary Pinckney, 
or to such as he shall appoint, Eight thou- 
sand weight of Bisket (now remayning in 
his Mats Stores at ye Schools) to bee put 
vp into Sacks, & laden in Carts to be carried 
away too morrow, by eight a Clock in ye 
morning towards his Mats Army’. A 
mutilated order in the same collection,° 
signed by the King at Marlborough (where 
he was quartered 12 to 17 November 1644), 
instructs Stevens to commandeer provisions 
in Wiltshire for the army. Light on the 
outcome of this requisition is furnished by 
another order, signed by Pinckney at Marl- 
borough on the 17th, which is in the 
possession of Miss F. J. H. Pinckney.°® 
‘These are to desire all Offcrs and Soldrs of 
his Mats Army to pmitt this Company with 
their Horses and Goods quietly to pass 
home without molestacon or trouble they 
having brought pvicon of victualls for ye 
use Of his Mats Army’. 

Pinckney was with Lord Wentworth in 
the West at the close of 1645 when the 
former was sent to Prince Charles. Claren- 
don says that ‘ the lord Wentworth brought 
the quarter-master-general Pinkny, who 
indeed governed him’.” This is the only 
allusion to Leonard in the History. 

In common with most other Royalists, the 
end of the War spelt long years of eclipse 
and financial stress for Pinckney. He was 
in Oxford at the time of the surrender in 
June 1646,° and on 19 November begged to 
compound for his ‘delinquency’ on the 
Oxford articles. On 1 December his 
delinquency is thus stated: ‘he left his 
dwelling and went to Oxford, and lived 
there whilst it was a garrison holden for 
the King’. Further, Leonard had taken 
neither the Oath nor the Covenant. On 
5 December he was fined £162, but on his 
agreeing to make a specified settlement on 
the incumbent of Fishlake, Yorks (in the 
Rectory of which he had a financial 
interest), his fine was remitted. In July 
1647, however, since Pinckney was unable 
to make a good conveyance, the fine was 
ordered to stand: it was not until 16 Febru- 


5 No. 39, 

® Here quoted by the owner’s kind permission. 

? History of the Rebellion, Book IX, 110. 

8 Yorkshire Royalist Composition Papers, Vol. 
II, p. 130 (Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 
Record Series, Vol. XVIII, 1895). 

* Calendar of the Committee for Compounding, 
Part II, p. 1569. 
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ary 1647/8 that it was paid, and the estate 
discharged by the Committee for Com- 
pounding. Even then he had to wait until 26 
September for the House of Commons to 
pass an ordinance granting him a pardon 
for his delinquency, and the freeing of his 
estate from sequestration, the fine accepted 
being £212.'° On 7 October his ordinance 
was passed by the Lords.” 

The main interest of the documents con- 
cerned with Pinckney’s composition lies in 
the light which they throw upon his indus- 
trial enterprises in Yorkshire and the con- 


nexion of these with Lord Arundel. 
Together with two distant cousins, 
Christopher and Lionel Copley,’ and 


another man, Leonard was the joint lessee 
of iron works in Rotherham and Sheffield 
belonging to Arundel. 

In the report on his delinquency, 
Pinckney, who is described as ‘one of the 
Clerks of His Maties Kitchen’, is said to be 
‘of London’, and, indeed, as late as March 
1648, his name is included in a list of 
persons sequestered for delinquency in 
Westminster.** Most of his household stuff 
had been seized and sold to the use of 
Parliament.’* But Leonard is also described 
as of Netherthorpe, Yorks. The West 
Riding hamlet of Netherthorpe is in the 
chapelry of Thorpe Salvin in the parish of 
Laughton-en-le-Morthen, and is in the 
extreme south of the county. Pinckney’s 
sister Isabell had married (probably about 
1635) George Rogers of Netherthorpe, 
which he had inherited from his mother, 
Elizabeth Sandford, a co-heir of Henry 
Sandford of Thorpe Salvin.*® It is clear 
that the Rogers must have offered the 
Leonard Pinckneys an asylum on_ the 
collapse of the King’s cause. George died 
in 1656, but Isabell survived until 1666, and 
it is to be presumed that the Pinckneys 


10 Journals of the House of Commons, Vol. VI, 
p. 33. 
—_— of the House of Lords, Vol. X, 


p. . 

12 See the Copley pedigree in Foster’s Pedigrees, 
already cited. I am informed by Mr. Bebbington 
that the Copleys had big iron interests, mainly in 
the Earl of Arundel’s ironworks at Sheffield, and 
that the Brights were interested in Arundel’s coal 
mines. 

13 Calendar of the Committee for Compounding, 
Part I, p. 93. 

14 Yorkshire Royalist Composition Papers, Vol. 


II, p. 131. 
15 Joseph Hunter, South Yorkshire, Vol. Il 
(1831), p. 311. owe this reference to Mr. 


Bebbington. 
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continued to make their home with her and 
her children until the Restoration brought a 
change of fortune. The curtain drops 
completely upon Leonard between 1648 and 


The return of the monarchy in 1660 saw 
the King immediately besieged by a host of 
petitions for places, generally claimed as the 
reward of past services to himself or his 
father. Charles II has been freely accused 
of ingratitude to the Royalists, but a study 
of the grants of posts and pensions listed 
in the Calendars of State Papers and 
Treasury Books goes far to refute this 
charge. The Pinckneys are a case in point. 
As we have seen, the requests of Elizabeth 
and George did not go unheard: Leonard 
Pinckney and his elder brother, Alvaray, 
were equally favoured. In June Leonard 
asked to become one of the four Tellers of 
the Exchequer, stating that the reversion 
had been promised to him by Charles I as 
a reward for his services as Commissary- 
General of the Army.’® On 25 July a 
warrant to this effect was issued.*’ As early 
as May, when Charles was still at Breda, he 
granted the ‘Place and Office of Gentl 
Porter of Our Tower of London’ to Alvaray 
for life.’* 

It will be recalled that in 1646 Leonard 
Pinckney was described as one of the Clerks 
of the King’s Kitchen. The officers in 
charge of the Royal Kitchen were the Chief 
Clerk and three Assistant Clerks, who were 
all responsible to the Board of Green Cloth. 
At the Restoration, the office of Chief Clerk 
was filled by (Sir) William Boreman, who 
had served Charles I. Leonard Pinckney 
was the second Clerk, but when Boreman 
was promoted to be a Clerk Comptroller 
in January 1660/1, Pinckney succeeded him 
as Chief Clerk.’® In this capacity he had 


16 Cal. §.P. Dom. 1660-1, p. 93. Sce also Cal. 
Treasury Books, Vol. 1, 1660-7, pp. 1 and 3. 

17 Thid., p. 131. 

18B.M., Egerton MS. 2551, f. 20. This was 


confirmed in July (Cal. S. P. Dom. 1660-1, p. 139). 
According to Dugdale’s Pinckney pedigree, 
‘ Avery’ died young. But Major Alvaray Pinckney, 
with his unusual Copley Christian name, cannot 
have been other than the eldest son of James 
Pinckney. Actually he died between 21 June and 
13 July 1662 (Cal. S.P. Dom. 1661-2, pp. 414 and 
435). On 20 October 1658 Captain Alvarez [sic] 
Pinckney, William Pinckney, and a servant received 
a pass to go to Holland. William is probably to 
be identified with the fourth son of James Pinckney. 
(Cal. S.P. Dom. 1658-9. p. 580.) 

19 C, W. Firebrace, Honest Harry (1932), pp. 211 
and 213. 
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the honour of being on duty at Charles II’s 
Coronation banquet in Westminster Hall on 
St. George’s Day 1661. He and his assistants 
were ‘all suted in Black Figur’d Satin 
Gowns, and Velvet Caps, in fashion like 
those worn by the Clerk Comptrollers ’.*’ 
That must have been some compensation to 
Leonard for the long years of obscurity 
during the Interregnum. 

The wages of the Chief Clerk were £44 


6s. 8d. per month: he was also entitled to | 


food or board wages.*! 


At the end of 1665 | 


we find Pinckney and Henry Firebrace, the | 


second Clerk, petitioning for their wages 
for the year ending September 1664: a 
warrant was granted on 22 December.” 
After his appointment as Chief Clerk of 
the Kitchen, Leonard Pinckney petitioned 
to be allowed to surrender his post as Teller 


in favour of his son, William, now a young 


man of twenty-two. 
December 1661.** 

Leonard Pinckney died intestate in 
1666/7. Administration of his estate was 
granted on 8 March to his daughter, Frances 
Digby: he is described as of the parish of 
St. Martin’-in-the-Fields.** Search for his 
burial in the registers of St. Martin’s having 
proved fruitless, it struck me that he might 
have wished to lie in his old parish church of 
St. Clement. The registers of St. Clement 
Danes shew that he was, in fact, buried 
there on 14 February 1666/7. This was the 
very day on which a warrant was issued for 
Firebrace to succeed him as Chief Clerk of 
the Kitchen.** Pinckney’s wife had presum- 
ably predeceased him. 

It remains to say something of Pinckney’s 
children. I have not discovered the 
baptismal entry of his only daughter, 
Frances, but as she was aged twenty when 
she married in September 1663, she must 
have been born about 1643, during the Civil 
War. Her father had the satisfaction of 
finding a husband for her in John Digby, 
elder son of Sir John Digby of Mansfield 
Woodhouse, Nottinghamshire.*® Sir John 


This was granted in 


20 oo Ogilby, The King’s Coronation (1685), 


p. 214. 


Rd 


n nr op. cit., : 

22 Cal. S.P. Dom. i665- 6, pp. 112-113. 

23 Jhid., 1661-2, pp. 175, 187, a 224. 

24P.C.C. Administrations 1667, f. 45. 

25 Firebrace, op. cit., p. 220. 

26 Allegations for Marriage Licences issued from 
the Faculty Office of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Harleian Society, Vol. XXIV, p. 73. 
Leonard Pinckney is described as ‘ of Westminster ’. 
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(died 1684), an active Royalist, had been 
High Sheriff of Nottinghamshire at the out- 
break of the war. He figures both in 
Clarendon’s History and the Memoirs of 
Colonel Hutchinson. John and Frances had 
a numerous family. After John’s death, 
Frances married Charles Osborn, a widower, 
variously described as of York and of 
Hull.*’ 

Frances Pinckney’s first marriage pro- 
foundly affected the fortunes of her brother 
William, who through it settled also at 
Mansfield Woodhouse. Although at the 
time of his marriage in June 1667, he was 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, it would appear 
that William had already got a footing at 
Mansfield Woodhouse, since the ceremony, 
which took place in London, is entered in 
the Mansfield Woodhouse registers.** Earlier 
in the year he had resigned his post as a 
Teller of the Exchequer, a post which he 
had held for five years.*° 

William Pinckney’s bride was Elizabeth 
Saunders, described in the marriage licence, 
dated 22 June 1667, as being of the parish 
of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, a spinster, 
aged about twenty-five, ‘at own dispose ’.*° 
The registers of St. Paul’s record the 
marriage on 25 June 1667,°' those of Mans- 
field Woodhouse adding that the ceremony 
was performed by ‘ Dr Patricke’. This was 
the rector, Symon Patrick (1626-1707), later 
Bishop of Ely. 

Saunders is a common name, and it might 
have proved impossible to identify Eliza- 
beth’s family had it not been for the mention 
of his cousin Mrs. Pinckney in the Will of 
Clement Saunders (died 1695), partially 
summarised by Chester in his Westminster 


The Mansfield Woodhouse registers record that the 
marriage took place in London. John Digby is 
described as ‘about 30’, but actually he was born 
in 1628 (Visitation of Nottinghamshire 1662-4, 
Thoroton Society, Record Series, Vol. XIII, p. 35). 
Peile, Biographical Register of Christ’s College, 


Vol. I, p._ 511, identifies him wrongly. Venn, 
Alumni Cantabrigienses, _ following Throsby’s 
edition of Thoroton (Vol. II (1790), p. 311). 


wrongly calls Frances ‘ of Mansfield Woodhouse ’. 
27J. L. Chester, Westminster Abbey Registers, 
Harleian Society, Vol. X, p. 34. 
*8T am greatly indebted to the Revd. L. Shor- 
land-Ball, ‘Vicar of Mansfield Woodhouse, for 
this and the other Pinckney entries in the registers, 
which he most kindly searched on my behalf. 
2° Cal. S.P. Dom. 1666-7, p. 538. 


5° Allegations for Marriage Licences issued by 


the Vicar-General of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Harleian Society, Vol. XXIII, p. 136. 
8! Vol. III, p. 46 (Harleian Society). 
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Abbey Registers.** Clement, second son of 
Sir William Saunders of East Haddon and 
Cottesbrooke, Northants, had been Carver 
in Ordinary to Charles II, James II, and 
William III, and in the course of his pro- 
fessional duties would of course have been 
acquainted with his fellow Royal servant 
Leonard Pinckney: very likely it was 
through Clement that William and Elizabeth 
became acquainted. Another testamentary 
wilusion— To my niece Mrs. Pinkney one 
guinea "—this time in the Will (1690) of 
Elizabeth Saunders,** widow of William 
Saunders of Brixworth, Northants (died 
1666), a second cousin of Clement Saunders, 
established Elizabeth’s paternity. Sir Gyles 
Isham, to whom I owe this reference, 
suggested to me that she must have been 
the daughter of Carew Saunders, an elder 
brother of William, a suggestion which 
further research has confirmed. 

Carew Saunders (born 1588) was the 
second son of Edward Saunders of Brix- 
worth. He was a Draper of the City of 
London. The baptisms of four children 
born to him and his wife, Sarah, are entered 
in the registers of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
between 1623 and 1629.°* The baptism of 
Elizabeth, who was born c. 1642, and who 
was either the youngest born of Carew and 
Sarah or the child of a second marriage of 
Carew, I have not succeeded in tracing. 
Unfortunately, Carew died intestate: he 
was buried at St. Dionis Backchurch in 
1644. But the Administrations of his two 
sons, Carew, of St. Edmund’s, Lombard 
Street (1650/1), and William, of Brixworth 
(1660), are both on record.*’ That of 
William (who had been granted administra- 
tion of his elder brother’s estate) is of 
particular interest for our purpose as it con- 
clusively places Elizabeth. Letters of 
administration were issued on 27 March 
1660 to ‘Elizabeth Saunders Spinster the 
naturall lawfull and onely sister of William 
Saunders late of Brixworth in the Countie 
of Northampton deceased (a Batchelor)’. 
William had succeeded his unmarried uncle, 
Edward Saunders (died 1656/7), as lord of 
Wolfage manor, Brixworth, and his sister 
probably kept house for him. On his 


$2P, 237, n. 5. _ P.C.C. 137 Irby: ‘1 doe give 
unto my cousin Mrs. Pinckney ffive Guineas’. 

38 Northampton Series III, Book M, No. 24. 

‘4 Pp. 19, 20. and 21 (Harleian Society). 
‘ ry P.C.C. Administrations: 1651, f. 28, and 1660, 
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death, the manor passed to their married 
uncle, William, and Elizabeth must have 
returned to live in London. 

It has been thought worth while to set 
out these facts relating to Elizabeth 
Saunders in detail, as the family did not 
enter a pedigree when the Heralds made 
their Visitation of Northamptonshire in 
1681, and the V.C.H. account of the descent 
of the manor of Wolfage goes astray in its 
later stages.** Moreover, if the Yorkshire 
Pinckneys did indeed stem from Northamp- 
tonshire, William Pinckney’s choice of a 
bride renewed a long severed connexion with 
that county. 

William Pinckney seems to have pros- 
pered as a country gentleman. Thoroton, 
in his account of Mansfield Woodhouse, 
states that: ‘Sir William Willoughby, 
Baronet,*” had a House which Sir Thomas 
Blackwell®® built, which is now Mr. William 
Pinkeneys, who hath made a Park towards 
Shirbrook and Warsop this year 1673."° He 
and Elizabeth had four children baptized 
at Mansfield Woodhouse between 1668 and 
1679, but only Elizabeth (1670) and Leonard 
(1679) survived. William died on 13 Septem- 
ber 1695*° and was buried at Mansfield 
Woodhouse two days later. His memorial 
inscription in the parish church describes 
him as a ‘very worthy gentleman & 
esteemed by all that knew him’. 

I have not been able to find the Will of 
William Pinckney, although his widow 
stated that she was his executrix in her own 
Will. This elaborate document was drawn 
up on 19 September (codicil dated 25 Sep- 
tember) 1701 and proved in the P.C.C. 17 
February 1701/2.*' Elizabeth was then of 
Mansfield Woodhouse, but there is no 
record of her burial there in the registers, 
so that the month of her death remains 
unknown. She made her daughter, Eliza- 
beth, her executrix. 

Elizabeth’s son, Leonard Pinckney, who 
was admitted to Gray’s Inn in 1696*? and 
as a Fellow-Commoner at Clare in 1697, 
carried on the family tradition of service to 


36 Northamptonshire, Vol. IV, p. 152. 

37 Died 1671. 

38 Knighted at Oxford 27 December 1642. 

39 The Antiquities of Nottinghamshire (1677), 
p. 273. 

40 Pinckney M.I. on the inside wall of the tower 
of Mansfield Woodhouse parish church. I owe a 
copy of this to the kindness of the Vicar. 

41 P.C.C. 128 Herne. 

42 Register of Admissions, p. 348 
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the Royal Family. His career cannot be 
better summed up than in the words of the 
memorial in Mansfield Woodhouse church: 
‘Verderer of ye Forest of Shirewood, 
Customer of Newcastle, Gentleman Usher 
to Queen Anne, King George I, King 
George II & one of His Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace for this County, all of which 
places he was possessed when he died, much 
lamented, Aug. 13th 1731, aged 52.’ He 
= buried at Mansfield Woodhouse on the 
15th.“ 

Leonard Pinckney, as 
informs us, ‘ married Elizabeth daughter of 
John South of Kelston in ye County of 
Lincoln, Esq. She was Maid of Honour to 
King James IIds Queen & surviving without 
issue erected this in affection to her dear 
husband’. Elizabeth was born in 1664“ 
and so was fifteen years older than 
Leonard. It is interesting that she, too, 
should have been in the Royal service, a 
fact of which she was evidently proud. 
Angliae Notitia for 1687 duly records the 
name of ‘Mrs. Elizabeth South’ as the 
second of the Maids of Honour to Queen 
Mary Beatrice, at a salary of £200.*° The 
entry in the Mansfield Woodhouse registers 
of the burial of a Mrs. Elizabeth Pinckney 
in 1747 may refer either to Leonard 
Pinckney’s widow or to his sister. 

With the extinction in 1731 of the male 
line of Commissary Leonard Pinckney, 
there closed a century and a quarter of 
continuous service by Pinckneys to the 
Royal Family. We may imagine, however, 
that the loyal Commissary would hardly 
have approved of his grandson and name- 
sake entering the household of an alien 
dynasty. 

While this note was in the press, Dr. E. S. 
de Beer drew my attention to two references 
to Leonard Pinckney in his edition of 
Evelyn’s Diary, which I had overlooked. 
Evelyn, who, as Dr. de Beer points out in 
his note on Pinckney, calls him ‘my 
worthy friend’ in Sylva (1664), dined with 
him on 6 August 1662 and 18 May 1663.“ 

Sir Charles Clay tells me that the marriage 
of Leonard Pinckney’s parents took place at 


43 His Will (which I have not examined) is | 


P.C.C. 261 Isham. 


44 Lincolnshire Pedigrees, ed. A. R. Maddison, 


Vol. TIT (1904), p. 912 (Harleian Society, Vol. LID. 


45 P, 201. 
46 Diary, Vol. III, p. 330 and note 1, and p. 355. 
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Fishlake on 18 April 1598.*7 His mother’s 
home, Warren Hall, was in Sykehouse in 
Fishlake parish. Sir Charles suggests that 
Leonard and James Pinckney of Thirsk 
were the Commissary’s grandfather and 
father.*® 

New Series, Vol. 5, No. 1, pp. 2-5: 

P. 2, last line, for leads read lends. 

P. 3, n. 11, for pp. 184-325 read pp. 184 
and 325. 

P. 4, 1. 4, for (Pinkey) read (Pinkney). 


MARGARET TOYNBEE. 


‘Dugdale, Visitation of Yorkshire 1666, ed. 
J. W. Clay, Vol. II (1907), p. 52. 

““ Yorkshire Deeds (Yorks Rec. Soc.), Vol. II, 
nos. 487 and 491; see also Yorkshire Fines, Stuart 
Period (Yorks Rec. Soc.), Vol. I, p. 4. 


MILTON’S USE OF THE WORD 
*WAFT’ 
THE nicety of the word ‘ waft’ has been 
dulled by time. 


That Satan with less toil, and now with ease 
Wafts on the calmer wave. 
(P.L., ii. 1041-2.) 


The first and only comment I find on ‘ waft’ 
here is by that good commentator Keight- 
ley, and it is wrong: ‘ Wafts, sc. himself. 
This is nearly the idea which he expresses 
by warps, i. 341.’ Keightley’s gloss on 
‘warping’ (‘proceeding in an undulatory 
manner ’) is also wrong (see my note, R.E.S., 
Vol. 21, 1945, No. 83, July). ‘ Wafts’ here 


means ‘sails, easily and safely’. The 
O.ED. quotes the lines under the 
intransitive ‘to sail’, among its other 
citations being this from Holinshed’s 


Chronicles: ‘ Maister William Winter . . . 
made Saile towards Scotland, and wafting 
along the coast in Januarie came into the 
Forth.’ At all other places in his poems 
where Milton uses the word it has this same 
meaning of journey (sail, fly, swim) easily 
and safely. At Paradise Regain’d i. 103-4, 
Satan, comparing his new exploit with his 
= echoes the words quoted from Paradise 
ost: 


, a calmer voyage now 
Will waft me. 


Similarly at Lycidas, 164: 

And, O ye Dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 
i.e. bring safely to shore. Similarly ‘ wafted 
by Angels’ (P.L., iii. 521) and ‘A gentle 
wafting to immortal Life’ (P.L., xii. 435). 
The word in modern usage still indicates 
easy motion, particularly in the air or on the 
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water, but Milton’s meaning of journey or 
convey safely, still current in the eighteenth 
century, is more precise, all the more so for 
being limited to almost a technical sense. 


B. A. WRIGHT. 
NOTE ON PARADISE LOST, IV. 310 


And sweet reluctant amorous delay. 

THIS is a close translation of a line in a 

passage from Ovid’s Art of Love left 
by translators in the decent obscurity of a 
learned tongue: 

Sed sensim tarda prolicienda mora. 
(Ars Amatoria, ii. 718.) 

Milton insists that the love of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise is normal and innocent; and 
he goes on at once to distinguish it from 
the guilty shame of fallen man, using the 
word ‘honor’ to suggest the lasciviousness 
of courtly love. The distinction of love and 
lust is at the centre of his treatment of the 
Fall; but this quotation from Ovid is meant 
to show unmistakably his view that physical 
love is an essential and inseparable part of 
human love at its best, as he had argued 
in the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. 
Those who do not see this as part of his 
Puritanism misread him from beginning to 
end, especially in Comus and Paradise Lost; 
and it prevents them from appreciating that 
Milton is one of our greatest love-poets, 
greater for instance than Donne. It is time 
that twentieth-century readers emancipated 
themselves from what they regard as a 
Victorian outlook. B. A. WRIGHT. 


THE IMMORTALIZING OF DRYDEN’S 
“ONE IMMORTAL SONG ” 


WITHOUT even momentary bafflement 
Dryden’s November 1681 audience for 

Absalom and Achitophel could, I am sure, 
readily catch the meaning in the following 
passage of the phrase “one immortal 
song”: 

O, had he [Achitophel, i.e., Shaftesbury] been 

content to serve the crown, 

With virtues only proper to the gown; 

Or had the rankness of the soil been freed 

From cockle, that oppress’d the noble seed ; 

David for him his tuneful harp had strung, 

And Heav’n had wanted one immortal song.? 
But if Dryden’s audience understood the 
phrase at once, we have had trouble. 
Bumped and dogged by it, recent commen- 


1 Absalom and Achitophel, \\. 192-197. 
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tary has accumulated six suggestions as to 
what Dryden had in mind: (1) II Samuel 
XXII, (2) Psalm III, (3) If Samuel XVIII, 
33, (4) Psalm CIX, (5) Absalom and 
oo and (6) something by Charles 
I 2 


Of these suggestions I incline towards (1), 
ie., If Samuel XXII, which has been pro- 
jected by Mr. Pettit, but the choice of which 
I would fortify on new grounds. The test 
for the acceptance of any interpretation of 
the phrase must be the ready association 
which Dryden’s audience made. Having 
chosen for allegorical purposes the Biblical 
account of the Absalom-Achitophel rebel- 
lion, Dryden of course counted on the 
recollection of a commonplace parallel, but 
also, we can reasonably assume, | think, he 
counted on the recollection of or reference 
to the account in the Bible, where, in the 
Authorized King James Version, the story 
reaches across the Second Book of Samuel 
between chapters XII and XXII. Just how 
the incidents and characters may have been 
patterned in readers’ minds is discernible 
from the summary captions spread across 
the tops of the pages in very large print in 
the 1611 King James Bible and in the 
massive two-volume 1680 edition. These 
captions at one point in both editions lead 
me to uphold Mr. Pettit’s suggestion, viz., 
that “the ‘song’ is David’s psalm of 
thanksgiving near the end of his reign” in 
II Samuel XXII. For at the tops of the 
pages containing II Samuel XXII, the 1611 
edition has the words “‘ Dauids song,” “ The 
song of Dauid,” and the 1680 edition has 
“ David’s thanksgiving” and “ David’s 
Song.”* Dryden’s lines 196-197, which con- 
tain “one immortal song,” allusively catch, 


2For the arguments and the proponents, see 
The Works of John Dryden, eds. Sir Walter Scott 
and George ae ed (London, 1882-1893), IX, 
p. 243n; R. K. L., “ Dryden’s Absalom and 
Achitophel, lines 198. 197,” Explicator, IV (June 
1946), Q15; Arthur Dickson, “ Dry den’s Absalom 
and Achitophel, Lines 192-197,” Explicator, V 
(October 1946), item 2; R. H. Griffith, Explicator, 
V (October 1946), item 2; Curt A. Zimansky, 
** Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel, Lines 192- 
197,” Explicator, V (March 1947), item 34: Henry 
Pettit, ‘‘ Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel, Lines 
192-197,” Explicator, V (June 1947), item 61: 
Arthur Dickson, ‘* Dryden’s Absalom and Achito- 
phel, 192-197,” Explicator, V1 (December 1947), 
item 17; The Poetical Works of Dryden, ed. 
George R. Noyes (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), p. 959: 
and H. Hammond, “ ‘One Immortal Song,’””’ RES, 
N.S. V. (1954), pp. 60-62. 

3 The 1594 edition of the Bible has the words 
“The song of David” over the top of the chapter. 
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I think, the whole series of Biblical incidents — 


united by the Absalom-Achitophel rebel- 
lion; hence, since II Samuel XXII, judged 


within the frame of the top-of-the-page | 


captions, climactically rounds out this seg- 
ment in David’s reign for the then readers 
of the Bible, | would nominate it for the 
“one immortal song.” 

Using the captions and headnotes in the 
seventeenth-century Authorized Versions, | 
would rule out suggestions 2, 3, and 4. 
(Suggestions 5 and 6 seem to me to be dis- 


posed of in the accumulated scholarship.) | 
Psalm CIX (suggestion 4) meets the reader | 


with a headnote which does not readily con- 
nect the Psalm with Achitophel; the head- 
note runs thus: “1 David complaining of 
his slanderous enemies, under the person of 
Judas, devoteth them. 16 He sheweth their 
sin. 21 Complaining of his own misery, he 
prayeth for help. 30 He promiseth thank- 


fulness. To the chief musician, A psalm 
of David.” Although H. Hammond has 
found that “some (though not all)” of 


seventeenth-century Biblical commentators 
see Achitophel in verses 6-19 of Psalm 
CIX,* the great mass of Bible readers would 
most likely remember or be conditioned by 
the exegetical dicta of the headnotes. The 
one verse II Samuel XVIII, 33 (suggestion 
3), is too incidental and unemphatic if we 
accept that lines 196-197 for an instant take 
in the whole story with David’s song of 
thanksgiving as the culminating experience. 
Psalm III (suggestion 2), clearly called in the 
Authorized Version “A psalm of David, 
when he fied from Absalom his son,” is still 
a possibility; but II Samuel XXII transcends 
and absorbs it. If Samuel XXII, “ this 
song” that David “spake unto the Lord 


him out of the hand of all his enemies,” 
expressed David’s restored, deepened, un- 
shakeable recognition and vision of God's 
goodness, mercy, and ever-returning help. 
It is one immortal song central to Hebrew- 
Christian faith. 

To explicate, then: Had Shaftesbury 
employed his brilliance for good, Charles 
and England would have honoured him. 
The extent of this honour Dryden can 
suggest by allusion and comparison: it 
would have been like David’s singing a song 
about a good, repentant Achitophel; to be 
sure, Heaven (and earth) might not have 


‘See note 1, above. 
5 If Samuel XXII, 1. 
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had the great immortal song of affirmation 
—that came out of the depths of despair, 
danger, and grief; but then David, ie., 
Charies and England, would have been 
spared mischief and misery, and in their 
place have had in Shaftesbury brilliance 


allied to goodness. WALLACE MAURER. 
Ohio State University. 


NEW ANECDOTES ABOUT 
ALEXANDER POPE 


[s a volume of the correspondence of 
Bishop Thomas Percy, now preserved 
in Bodley as MS. English Letters d. 59, one 
comes surprisingly at folio 50 upon an 
inscription indicating the contents of the 
next 45 leaves. It reads: “ Chiefly relating 
to Mr. Pope / Extracts / From Letters of 
Sir Willm Trumbul / to his Sister’s Son / 
The Revd Ralph Bridges, M.A. / Chaplain 
to Dr. Compton Bp. of London / After- 
wards Vicar of South- / Weald in Essex.” 
In the Berkshire County Record Office are 
now deposited the papers of Sir William 
Trumbull, ancestor of the present Marquess 
of Downshire, who courteously permits the 
use Of the papers. From these two sources 
one finds 17 new letters from Pope to Sir 
William or to Bridges and other friends. 
These will be published together elsewhere. 
Since the fragmentary excerpts from the 
letters which Percy preserved in transcripts 
constitute little more than anecdotes it seems 
best to intercalate the items from the two 
provenances here. Percy apparently got the 
letters from Trumbull to Bridges from 
Bridges’s nephew Brooke Bridges in 1772 
(Add. MSS. 32 336, f. 166) but if we may 
accept his statement endorsing the trans- 
cripts, they were not made until 1777. The 
comments on Pope’s ‘ Episode of Sarpedon ’ 
were published in The European Magazine 
for June 1784. The anecdotes, so called, 
follow in chronological order, with a mini- 
mum of comment: 
| January 1707 [1706/7]. Entered on a 
letter from Bridges to Sir William of this 
date: ‘Design to correspond with Mr. 
Pope”. (f. 51.) 27 April 1707. From East- 
hampstead Sir William writes to Bridges: 
Dear Nephew,—This foolish Verse, “ Ridet 
anhelantem dura ad fastigia Turbam,” runs 
in my mind, I cannot find the Author in 
which it is; I left my Ovid behind and 
perhaps it is there; At your leisure, find it 
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out for me; and (by the way) you will make 
no small discovery, for our great Poet, little 
Pope, could not help me; He is much your 
Servant. (f. 51.) 


5 August 1707. From Easthampstead Sir 
William writes to Bridges: 


The mention . . . puts me in mind of our 
little Poet, who is gone a dreadful long 
Journey into Worcestershire, to Mr. Walsh, 
from whence I never expect to see the poor 
Creature return: He look’d & really was no 
more than a shaddow, when I took leave of 
him, saying to myself, Parvulis longum 
valedico Nugis. If ever I see him again, he 
will come ful: freighted with new Criticisms; 
& if you give us a Visit and meet him here 
(as if he is alive you will) you will find the 
golden Age of Poetry in a most prosperous 
Condition. . . . I forgot, I think, to tell you 
that our said little Poet (to whom, in all the 
mighty extent of Poetical Territories, there 
is no Terra Incognita) found out our Ridet 
anhelantem &c. He says it is in one of the 
Silvas of Angelicus Policianus, and in that 
rag Ambra, and that you have the Book. 
(f. 52.) 


18 September 1707. Sir William writes 
from Easthampstead to Bridges: 


Little Pope is returned from Mr. Walsh’s; 
and resolves to go on with translating of 
Homer. He has begun with some Pieces 
taken out here & there according to his 
Fancy; and what I have seen, I think (but 
*tis no matter what I think) they are very 
well don. The little Creature is my darling 
more and more.—Totos infusa per Artus 
Major in exiguo &c. (f. 63.) 


28 October 1707. From Fulham (?) Bridges 
writes to Sir William: 


... These lines of Virgil of course bring 
into my mind little Pope. By accident yes- 
terday morning I picked him up at a Book- 
sellers Shop by Temple Bar. The little Man 
wou’d walk with me from thence to the 
farther end of St. James’s Park & all that 
way he plyed me with Criticisms and Scraps 
of Poetry. I learn of him, that he designs 
in the Spring to print & publish his 
Pastorals. They are to be inscribed each to 
some Person; One of which you are to be; 
if not in them, however the verses upon 
Windsor Forest are to be dedicated to You. 
But he is not yet resolved as to that matter. 
(Downshire MSS.) 
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29 March 1708. In answer to a request 
from Pope, Bridges has looked over and 
commented on Pope’s translation about 
Sarpedon, and he now writes from Fulham 
to Sir William who is to forward the trans- 
lation and comment to Pope: 


Most Dear & ever Honoured Uncle,—I 
don’t know how little Pope will excuse me 
for keeping of his translation so long by 
me; but I hope it will arrive with you time 
enough to be sent into the Country this 
week. You will find I have inserted a few 
loose pieces of Paper that contain the summ 
of my remarks; which I can’t affirm to be 
extraordinary, being made just before Bed 
time betwixt sleep & waking. However, as 
they are, I desire they may be sent to him 
as speedily as may be. This being Passion 
week my week of waiting & being to preach 
in my Lords Chappell on Easter day, I must 
defer the satisfaction of seeing you & my 
good Lady, till next week. ... (Downshire 
MSS.) 


8 June 1708. Sir William writes to Bridges: 


Poor little Pope has been ill; He was 
abroad last week with me to take the Aire 
& a Puff of Wind had almost blown him 
away. He is mighty sensible of your kind- 
ness to him about Homer. ... I long to 
heare you from the Pulpit, and be sure to 
follow Mr. Betterton’s Directions. (f. 54.) 


14 October 1708. Bridges sends Sir William 
the Proposals for publishing the edition of 
Homer by Joshua Barnes. 


18 October 1708. From Easthampstead Sir 
William writes to Bridges: 


I thank you . . . for sending me the Pro- 
posals about Printing of Homer; if our 
friend Little Pope goes on with his Trans- 
lating him, I design to present him with 
it. . . . If Monsieur Vaillant knows of 
Statius in French by Monsieur Saumaise, 
you will favour me to send me word of it. 
(f. 56.) [The Downshire MSS. contain 
letters from Bridges reporting (1 December 
1708)]: “that Statius by Saumaise is a very 
rare book” and (12 January 1708/9) that 
it is not to be found in the bookshops. 


26 March 1709. 
Bridges: 


Little Pope (who is much your Servant) 
shewed me a Little Book called The Spirit 
of Christianity, translated out of French by 
Sir Walter Kirkham Blount, and dedicated 


Sir William writes to 
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to the late K. James, Printed in 1686.' Now 


Pope assuring me It is in French, the work 
of Monsieur Rapin, & liking it well in 
English (tho’ ill translated) I would beg you 


to get it for me in French, if you can get the | 


Right. I suppose the French Title is 
L'Esprit du Christianisme, &c. (f. 57.) 
Bridges two days later reports (Downshire 
MSS.) that he has found the book: “It 
was only to be met with at that Sharper 
Varennes, and not bought under Is. 6d.” 


2 May 1709. From Easthampstead, Sir 
William writes to Bridges: 


Little Pope was here two Days ago always 
full of Poetry & Services to Mr. Bridges, & 
acknowledgments for your kind Remem- 
brances of him; I saw in the Advertisement 
(after he was gone) that Miscell[any] is 
publish’d or publishing by Jacob Tonson, 
wherein are his Pastoralls, & (which is 
worse) I am told, One of them is inscribd to 
my Worship. I think I told you, when I 
was in Town, that he had ordered one Book 
to be left for you in Gerard Street.? You 
cannot do less, when you are in these Parts, 
than to heare all his Poetry & Remarks, with 
Christian Patience. (f. 58.) 

The book is Tonson’s Poetical Miscel- 
lanies, in which appeared Pope’s Pastorals 
and his ‘Episode of Sarpedon’. The first 
pastoral, ‘Spring’, was dedicated to Sir 
William. 


6 May 1709. From Fulham, Bridges writes 
to his uncle: 


I have receivd Mr. Pope’s present, which 
is very acceptable & never the less so, for 
having Your name Printed before one of 
his Pastorals. I intend in a short time to 
thank him by a letter & in the mean time 


send him my humble service. (Downshire 
MSS.) 
16 May 1709. From London, Bridges 


writes to his uncle: I humbly beg leave to 
send the enclos’d to Mr. Pope under your 
Cover, it being a matter of no greater 
importance, than the returning him my 
thanks for the favor of his book. (Down- 
shire MSS.) 


16 May 1709. From Easthampstead Sir 
William writes to Bridges: Little Pope will 
be overjoy’d to heare from you, & I will tell 


1 The 2d. ed. of Rapin’s Esprit du Christianisme 
is dated 1674; Blount’s translation is correctly 
given as 1686. 

2 Sir William had a town residence in this street. 
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him your Receipt of his Book, assoon as I 
see him, which I dare say will be quickly. 
(f. 67.) 

299 May 1709. From Easthampstead, Sir 
William writes to Bridges: I am now to 
make you amends for all this Stuffe, by 
inclosing a Letter from Little Pope, from 
whom I had it yesterday: He is much your 
Servant. (f. 60.) 


24 October 1709. From Easthampstead, Sir 
William writes to Bridges: Little Pope has 
the Head-Ach, makes Verses & is as much 
your Servant as formerly. (f. 61.) 


31 October 1709. From Easthampstead, Sir 
William writes to Bridges: Little Pope 
always enquires kindly how you do; I saw 
him lately and he is copying fairly his 
Translation of the Ist Book of Statius’ 
Theb. . . . But for Homer, he desists; his 
frequent pains in his Head disable the poor 
Creature; which I am grieved at. . . (f. 62.) 


26 March 1709/10. Sir William writes to 
Bridges, commending Sacheverell. He 
quotes Latin lines and adds: “ You see I 
am got into a merrie Pin by my Scraps of 
Poetry. I want Little Pope (who has been 
a good while in London) to help me out.” 
(f. 63v.) 


3 April 1710. Sir William writes to Bridges: 


Our little Poet is come home; he mentions 
these Verses thrown about Westminster 
Hall— 

S——l is clear’d ; the Queen is glad 

The Lords were civill; the Commons are mad. 
And these 2: The first is bad Latin but too 
true—Pudet haec opprobria dici &c. / 
making the Dr. supplicate / Oxon adiit, 
Lincoln, Norwich, Sarumque tremendum / 
Nesciaque humanis precibus mansuescere 


corda. (f. 64.) [Cf. Virgil’s Georgics, iv 
469-70.] 
8 December 1711. Sir William writes to 
Bridges : 


I will begin with my Wife’s affectionate 
Respects to you & her Intreating you to 
gratify us in a matter of no small concern; 
Our dear Boy is (as you know) very fond 
of having Stories told him; but he has so 
exhausted the Nursery Maid’s Stock, and 
grown so weary of frequent Repetitions, 
that he is not so soon got to sleep at night 
(which is the chief time for these Stories) 
as we believe he would be with a recruit of 
New Ones. Therefore in short recourse is 
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had to you, to get some Book of Stories 
proper for him. 

Little Pope (who is much yours) informs 
me of a Storie Book, which he says may be 
proper enough for the Nursery, call’d the 
ryorg Nights Tales & is in several Tomes. 
(f. 65.) 


17 December 1711. Bridges sends Sir 
William 1 volume of Arabian Tales (there 
are, he says, five), which he has borrowed 
for a week or ten days. (Downshire MSS.) 


31 December 1711. Sir William writes to 
Bridges: 


I here return the Arabick Tales, which is 
not (at least, at present) for our purpose, the 
Tales being left off abruptly & not ended, 
till so many interruptions, as makes it 
beyond the Nurses Capacity to tack them 
together and the Child expects always a 
Conclusion. (f. 66.) 


8 December 1712. 
Bridges: 


Sir William writes to 


I thank you for your Account of Mr. 
Dryden, wherein I find tho’ my Memory is 
much decayd yet I was not mistaken. I 
know not what Little Pope can reply: who, 
for ought I know, is frozen up; at least all 
intercourse between us is so for the Present, 
and almost so with all our Neighbors. 
(f. 67.) 


21 April 
William: 


I do herewith send you Dr. Sacheverels 
Sermon presented to You by Him and also 
Mr. Trapp’s Poem on the Peace, which I 
have a duplicate of & desire Your accep- 
tance, as being generally reckond a good 
one. They both agree in crying up our Mr. 
Pope & say that He is one of the greatest 
genius’s that this nation has bred. If he 
were but a Protestant, tho’ I can’t say that 
wou’d make him a better Poet, yet I can’t 
forbear saying that I shoud like Him better. 
I read over lately his Poem about Windsor 
Forrest to my Lord® who was much pleased 


1713. Bridges writes to Sir 


with it. (Downshire MSS.) 
12 May 1713. Sir William writes to 
Bridges: 


As to our friend Mr. Pope, I should have 
commended his Poem on Windsor Forest 
much more, if he had not servd me a 


3 [.e. to Compton, Bishop of London. 
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slippery Trick,‘ For you must know, I had 
long since put him upon this subject, gave 
severall hints & at last when he brought it 
& read it, & made some little Alterations 
&c. not one word of putting in my Name 
till I found it in Print. (f. 68.) 


29 December 1713. John Bridges (anti- 
quarian; brother of Ralph) ends a letter to 
Sir William as follows: 


You may be assured that I shall very readily 
assent in encouraging Mr. Pope, I should be 
glad to have some discourse with him upon 
the Translation. (Downshire MSS.) 


11 May [?1714]). Tuesday Night. 
William writes to Bridges: 

My dear friend,—I just now recd yours of 
the 7th .. . together with yours of the 10th. 
They met little Pope here, who (with his 
humble Service to you} kept me so long, 
that I can write but a few Words, for our 
Carrier goes away at midnight & no Coach 
to-morrow. (f. 69.) 

Pope’s letters to Sir William in 1713-15 
deal largely with the translation of the Jliad. 
On folio 70 of his transcripts Bishop Percy 
wrote: 

The Revd Mr. Brook Bridges, Rector of 
Orlingbury in Northamptonshire, has some 
original Letters of Pope to his Uncle the 
Revd Ralph Bridges [who was Nephew of 
Sir Wm Trumbal &] then Chaplain to Dr. 
Compton Bishop of London, in which Pope 
plainly ackknowledges his “ own want of a 
Critical Understanding in the original 
Beauties of Homer.” But this was in 1708, 
when Pope prepared the first specimen of 
his Version for Tonson’s Miscellanies: he 
was afterwards much obliged to this Mr. 
Bridges for his large corrections in his 
subsequent translations which are still pre- 
served in the Brittish Museum. For this 
information I am indebted to the Dean of 
Carlisle who was once shewn by the late Dr. 
Rutherford. Divinity Professor at Cam- 
bridge a letter of Pope’s to some Clergyman 
in the Country in which he makes a similar 
confession. 

[On ff. 71-77 (78 is blank) Percy trans- 
cribed four letters from Pope to Bridges and 


Sir 


4 Sir William pretends annoyance at the ‘ slippery 
trick’ of not being warned that he was to be 
named in the poem. He must have known from 
Bridges’s letter of 28 October 1707 (see above) that 
if ‘Spring’ was dedicated to him Windsor Forest 
would not be. 
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one to E. Cave (Corr. iii. 499). The teen 


to Bridges are to be printed elsewhere.] 


LATER ANECDOTES 
Collected by Jonathan Richardson and 
transcribed for Bishop Percy by Mr} 
Gregson, Richardson’s grandson. 

English Letters MSS. d. 59, f. 79: 

Mr Gregson presents Compliments to Dr. 
Percy / have transcribd this morning, the 
Inclos’d* / agreable to his promise last 
Tuesday when / Mr G had the honor of 
dining with him at St James, / which begs 


the Drs Acceptance of ,—and shall / think | 
himself much Oblig’d by a sight of / North. | 


umberland House at any Convenient Time, 
/ the Dr shall think proper, agreable to his 
kind offer. 


Bedford Row No. 2 
14 Dec. 1775 


~— 


{Marginal note by Percy:] *Transcript of ! 


what Mr. Pope dictated to Mr. Richardson. 
[Further comment by Gregson:] There was 


a very great Intimacy between Mr. Pope & | 


my Grandfather Richardson, late of Queen 
Square. I have the plates of several of Mr 
Popes Heads, Sketch’d by my Grandfather, 
the best Proof I think is bound up, as 
Frontispiece to his Works: 


MS. d.59, f. 80-81 : 
Transcript of what Mr Pope dictated* to 
Mr Jonathan Richardson Sent. / at 
Twickenham 5 August 1730 / 
Born in London 1688. Educated by a 
private Tutor in his Fathers House, learnt 
the first Rudiments of Grammer & Latin: 
Was then sent to One or Two Obscure 
Seminarys (not abroad) ’till 12 Years Old, 
at which time he could Scarse Construe 
Tully’s Offices; but then removing to 


Windsor Forrest where his Father had a | 


small Estate. In the Year 1701. applyd 


himself so Diligently as to be able to Trans- | 
late into Verse, within 2 or 3 Years, many | 


Passages of Homer, Virgil, Ovid, Statius, 


and the most eminent Latin & Greek Poets, | 


some of which (tho since corrected) have 
been printed. Upon this Foundation and 
Reading at the same time the French 
Criticks, he wrote 4 Books of an Epic Poem, 
in Imitation of the Ancients, whose Scene 
was laid as high as the Trojan War; but 


5 The most casual reader will see that dictation 
had not more than a slight part in what Richard- 
son set down—at times, confessedly, from memory. 
The dates are frequently wrong, and there are 
obvious inconsistencies in the narrative. 
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soon grew humble, & wrote his Pastorals, 
which were finishd at the Age of 16 These 
Occasion’d his being known to Dr Garth, 
Mr Walsh, Mr Grenville, with whom he 
both Convers’d & Corresponded, & Sir Wm 
Trumbal, with whom on his having then 
resign’d the Office of Secretary of State, he 
lived Familiarly being his near Neighbour. 
By some or other of These he was soon 
Introduc’d into the [80v] Acquaintance of 
the Duke of Shrewsbury Lord Somers Mr 
St John & Lfor]Jd Halifax. He has told us 
himself, that he only Saw Mr Dryden, 
which was at Wills Coffee House, where 
Dryden frequented, but had no Acquain- 
tance with him, He Dying Soon After. But 
as he fell into the Society of all the Friends 
of that great Poet, he Succeeded to all their 
Intimacies Particularly Mr Congreve, & 
thereby into a very large Acquantance of 
most of the Distinguished Persons at that 
Time. The First Works of His that were 
publish’d were his Pastorals & some pieces 
of Homer & Chaucer in 1709. His Windsor 
Forrest in 1710° & the Essay on Criticism 
in 1711 (1707 & 9) tho written some time 
before. Mr Addison to whom he was an 
utter Stranger, though not to Mr Steel, pub- 
lishd a Spectator on the last of these No 
253, which Occasiond their Acquaintance, & 
he had an Opportunity of returning the 
Compliment by Writing the Prologue to 
Cato in the Year 1713. About the same 
time his Friendship began with Dr Arbuth- 
not & Dr Swift, who brought him into the 
Familiar Acquantance of the Lord Oxford. 
then Lord Treasurer. 

In the Year 1715, he publish’d his Ist Vol 
of Homers Illiad, the rest of the Vols were 
publish’d one every Year, which wholly 
took up his Time for those Years, excepting 
the Poem of the Rape of the Lock, and the 
Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard, & publishd 
with all [81r] his other Poems in one Vol: 
Quarto 1717 (That Year his Father dyed & 
he removed his Mother & self Same Year)’ 
He often thought of Translating Homer but 
Modestly Forbore, ’till greatly perswaded. 
— not undertake the Odyssey till about 

Both in this & the /lliad his Method was 
(as | have heard him say) to do his days 
Task before he rose, which was usually 


® Published, rather, in 1713. 

.’Pope’s father died in October 1717; Pope and 
> pee removed to Twickenham in the spring 
0 A 
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about 8, leaving the rest of the day to his 
Friends & amusements. 

J am assur’d of a great Instance of his 
Memory. If he was calld upon, before he 
had Time to write, what he had done in 
his mind, which was usually 80 or 100 lines, 
he went abroad was in Company &c he 
could remember and write them the next 
day; Usually he wrote not any ’till after he 
was up and all done for that time. I will 
further add from my Own remembrance*® 
what he told me when I was to see him at 
Twickenham that he trusted the only Manu- 
script he had of two Books with a Lady to 
put fruit in, having no other Paper at hand, 
she returned it safe, while | was with him, 
and when he first Shewd me the Dunciad in 
M.S. he read it to me (then Intended as 
finish’d at least for the present) the lines 
only but half written, the rest he readily 
supplyd by memory as he Read. In 1726 
& 7 Dr Swift coming to England passed the 
Summer with him at Twickenham, and 
before he went, perswaded him to write the 
Dunciad. Soon after he wrote Some of his 
Epistles Occasionally to the E of Burling- 
ton, Lfor]d Bathurst, Lf[or]d Cobham, & 
Some Imitations of Horace & lastly his 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1732° (and not 
before he finishd the Essay on Man, tho’ 
forethought of [8lv] having been his Inten- 
tion of Writing on Moral Subjects only for 
many Years. 

Copy of his 
EPITAPH 

Under this Marble, under this Sil 

or under this Turf, or e’en what you will 

Whatever my Heir, or my Friend in his Stead, 

or any good Creature, shall lay on my Head, 

Lies One who ne’er Car’d & now Cares not a pin 

What they said, or may say of the Mortal within 

But Living and Dying, Serene Still and free 

Trusts in God that as well as he was he shall be 

A. Pope 


8 Pope’s memory was excellent—except here for 
dates of his poems, etc.—but Richardson here fails 
to indicate Pope’s habit of composition, which 
MSS. of his poems still preserved make clear. When 
he had satisfactorily ‘ fixed’ a passage and wished 
to work on adjoining passages, he frequently wrote 
only halves of the ‘fixed’ lines; but there would 
be enough so that memory would not be taxed 
greatly. 

As for wrapping fruit in the Homer MSS. See 
Corr. i. 317. Richardson here is obviously con- 
fused: he remembers ‘ what he told me’ and yet 
he was present when the MSS. were returned. It 
is possibly true. 

®The Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot was not com- 
pleted long before it was published in January 1735. 
By that time the Essay on Man had been pub- 
lished. The year 1732 is wrong. 
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[Towards the bottom of 8lv is written:] 


The Epitaph was not wrote on the same 
paper with the other. 


MS. d.59, ff. 82-87. Notes on Pope’s Works. 


These notes—largely concerned with 
personal satire in The Dunciad—seem not 
worth printing at this time. They are based 
on one of Warburton’s later editions of 
Pope, and cannot, from internal evidence, 
date earlier than 1764. One assumes that 
they were made about the time the Bridges 
transcripts were made. They offer practic- 
ally nothing that is new or useful. A note 
on Dunciad, Il, 195 [196 in the Twickenham 
ed.] identifies the Duke of Bolton as the 
‘Patron’, but gives no reason for the 
suggestion. On III, 290 [292 in the Twick- 
enham ed.] we have the cryptic comment 
on ‘Dog's tail’: ‘In the shape of a 
Cracker.’ On Benson (III, 325) we have 
‘He published 2 books of the Georgicks 
translated & confronted with Drydens wrote 
a Pamphlet on Alliteration. And then 
comes the confused: ‘Query, Was this 
Benson or A. Phillips?’ On III, 152 we 
have the note: ‘Roome helped Sir Wm 
Young to write Songs for which he got him 
a Place of 200 /. per Annum.’ And on III, 
165: ‘Ralph complained that he had near 
being famished by this Line. None of the 
Booksellers would employ him.’ Such 
comments (and these here quoted seem to 
be the only ones not generally in use) are 
confused, doubtful, or unreliable. Ralph 
found employment—perhaps not so much 
as he wished—and did not go hungry. 


ff. 86, 87. Upon Silence in Imitation of a 
modern / Poem on Nothing. ‘ Copied from 
the Original in Mr Popes own Hand / 
writing, being probably his first Attempt 
before it / was corrected & improved. 
Penes Rev. Br. Bridges. 1777’ 


It is unnecessary to reproduce this text, 
which was transcribed without .annotation 
by Percy, since the original from which it 
was carefully made, has been printed at the 
end of Pope’s Minor Poems (Twickenham 
ed., vi. 463-4). The original is now in the 
William Andrews Clark Memorial Library 
of the University of California (Los 
Angeles). It seems likely that in the original 
one word in the next to the last line has 
been misread: for ‘for[clest’ the Percy 
transcript reads ‘freest’—which makes 
better sense than ‘ forcest’. 
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f. 88-89 Anecdotes from Mrs. 
[collected by Jonathan Richardson): 


From Mrs. Racket Mr Pope’s sister Mr 


POPE’S Father dyd of a Polypus on the 


Heart; 


14 Dec. 1742 was very well the Day 
before, and had never known Pain. In the 
Night told Mrs Pope, He had a touch of 
Her disorder, Shortness of Breath; took a 
Little Mint-water, Syrrop, & Brandy, & 
Settled to Sleep; in an hour wak’d, and said 
He was worse; she rose & rang for Pope’s 
Nurse, who allways Liv’d with them, & as 
she rais’d him in the Bed, He fell back, & 
dyed. 

Never in Drink, nor told a Lye in all his 
Life, & most Honest in all things; made his 
Wife soon after they were Married, send 
2 sh. after a Mantua-maker, Mrs. Shepherd 
who had come to decay because if she said 
she gave but 10 when others gave 12, she 
would injure the Woman’s Character with 
those that might not know it was on account 
of her having employ’d her of the first, 
before she rais’d her Price; and if she said 
12, she would tell a Lye. 

Patty Bl the fair one, Mr. Pope’s, the 
other he did not love, call’d Bitch, Hoyden 
—made a Secret of his Commerce there to 
his Sister—thought by many would declare 
his Marriage with her on his Mother's 
Death. 

Mrs Racket never could learn, who The 
Unfortunate [88v] Lady was. His Mother 
quite childish—like to have choak’d her self 
with eating Asparagus, Ends & all—fell out 
of her Chair, as she was fuggeling her 
clothes that did not sit easy under her, into 
the fire, upon the Fender, her head broke 
in Three places; Mrs Racket sitting working 
in the Window—Mr Pope never knew 
either, tho’ in the house. 

For many Years perpetual Head-ach, till 
he took a Puke of Bohea Tea, which with- 
out bringing any thing up, eased him. 

Never knew fears, nor Dreads, nor Low 
Spirits. Very bad Opinion of Women—& 
Miss Blount. & Lady Gerrard such as 
nobody could ever think he would like— 
Easily Deceivd by Men & Women. 

Mrs Pope complain’d that most Children 
plagu’d their Parents with Neglect; that He 
did so as much with ppety [perpetually?] 
teasing her with his Over-fondness & Care, 
& pressing her to Eat this or that; and 
Drink another Glass of Wine; & so 
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assiduous as never to let her be at Liberty, 
& chuse for her self. Gave her great 
Uneasiness this way. 

He was as good a Son to his Father. 

The Ballad they made on Three Maids 
going to the Necessary-H together; two on 
the Seats, & one hands a Kimbow to stop a 
gentleman that resolvd to tease them for the 
foolish Custom. Pope made the Picture. 
f. 89r'° Mrs. Racket assur’d me that Miss 
Patty Blount was the very reverse in her 
Conduct to what Pope took her to be; that 
she was indeed a great Romp, & by no 
means a Prude; but that she would change 
Carriage, whatever Company was there, & 
however she had behav’d, as soon as ever 
Mr Pope came into the Room. That He 
had been told by many as well as his Sister,"* 
how much he was deceived but would never 
beleive it; was indeed her thorough Dupe. 

The Ballad was made by some Young 
Ladies & Mrs. Racket &c—Pope would have 
no hand in that, then quite young, but s[ai]d 
he w[oul]d nake the Pict. which he did in 
Imitat: of the Great Course Blackwood 
Cutts. 
ff. 90-93: Specimens of Bridges’s Criticisms 
on Homer [not here given]. 

f. 94: Extract from London Evening Post, 
16 Nov. 1769 on the death of John Perkins 
at Ufton Court, son of Pope’s Belinda. 

f. 95: Clipping from Belfast Mercury, 25 
Dec. 1786, on the Man of Ross. 


GEORGE SHERBURN. 
University of Illinois. 


‘©At the top of f. 89r is written ‘Jonath 
Richardson ’—presumably to indicate a source. 


11 Mrs. Racket never forgave Martha Blount for 
being named Pope’s residuary legatee. She 
threatened to sue and break his will. See 
Carruthers, Life of Pope, p. 453 ff. 


NOTES ON HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 
MENT IN THE 18th CENTURY 
TRANSCRIPT OF A MS NOTE-BOOK 


INTRODUCTION 


E MS which is being presented in the 
following pages was given to the Editor 
some years ago by Audrey the Dowager 
Lady Petre, widow of Bernard Henry Philip, 
14th Baron Petre who died in 1908. It isa 
small notebook, 6 inches by 3}, bound in 
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leather, the paper bearing the Royal Arms 
as water-mark, with 47 pages written on in 
a small hand, and a spelling consistently 
erratic. The transcription reproduces the 
text as literally as possible, as the meaning 
is fairly clear in that strange garb. This 
Note-book offers the reader many details of 
a social and economic interest, which 
deserve to be preserved. There is one 
particular aspect which distinguishes this 
MS from others of the same period, i.e. it 
represents the running of a Roman Catholic 
household during the Penal Times, under 
what must be termed favourable conditions, 
when the Statutory Laws were in abeyance. 
Unfortunately, the MS bears no signature, 
nor date of its composition, so that it is 
only from internal evidence that we may 
hope to discover its source, its destination, 
and the approximate time when it was 
written. This imposed on the Editor a care- 
ful sifting of the persons and places men- 
tioned, in the hope of hitting upon the 
personages involved and their actual back- 
ground. This was no easy task, but it 
seemed worth while taking a good deal of 
trouble to discover at least a probable solu- 
tion of the riddle presented by this interest- 
ing document. I cannot pretend to offer 
more than this probability. 

As a starting point, since the MS was 
given me by the Dowager Lady Petre, there 
was a likelihood of its having had some 
connexion with the Petre family. Then, on 
page 17 there is a mention of /ngatestone, 
one of the seats of the Petres in Essex: 
“.. . when we came to Ingatestone .. .” 
implies that the writer was a Petre, who 
owned both Thorndon Hall and Ingatestone 
Hall, and resided in one or the other at 
different times. The style of the writing is 
clearly that of a woman, with her special 
interests and her individual outlook. This 
pointed to a person who must have been 
the wife of one of the Barons Petre, some 
time after the flight of James II from 
England, certainly not earlier than 1700, as 
mention is made of the Duke of Powis and 
the Earl of Jersey, who received their duke- 
dom and earldom respectively very shortly 
before that date, from the exiled King. 
Moreover, Sir Robert Howard, the poet and 
dramatist, who died in 1698, is supposed to 
have been dead for some time. The period 
covered by Queen Anne’s and King George 
I’s reigns (1702-1727) must be ruled out as 
not offering the favourable circumstances 
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postulated above for Roman Catholics, 
especially with the 1715 Jacobite rising in 
between. The references in our MS to the 
Jamaica Fleet as the ordinary supplier of 
tea, coffee and chocolate, bring us to the 
1730 decade, and it is here that we may find 
the conditions required to meet the demands 
of the Note-book. But first of all let us 
examine another important clue given in the 
text. The writer must have had a Midland 
Manor house in mind when drawing up her 
instructions for the catering of household 
supplies: “ ... Worksop is within a sumers 
dayes’ journy of Nantwich where att the 
best hand (Chesshire) cheese may bee 
bought for five fardings a pound .. .” (p. 42 
MS). This remark seems to imply that the 
person for whom the Notes were written 
was the Lady of the Manor of Worksop, i.e. 
the Duchess of Norfolk, for whom Leeds 
and London would be the natural shopping 
centres referred to in another page. From 
this we can deduce that the writer was a 
Lady Petre, the place Ingatestone Hall, and 
the person for whom the book was destined 
was one of the Duchesses of Norfolk. In 
order to identify the two Ladies concerned 
we must examine carefully the genealogical 
tables of the two families of Norfolk and 
Petre. In this examination the Editor was 
nonplussed by several inaccuracies en- 
countered in what are generally reliable 
sources of information, e.g. Burke’s Peerage, 
the Dictionary of National Biography, and 
this complicated matters a good deal when 
trying to build up this piece of historical 
mosaic. Before describing the final result 
of my investigations one more quotation 
from the MS must be placed on record, as 
it may assist in fixing the approximate date 
of the Note-book. On page 29 we read 
about the best way of purchasing wine on 
advantageous terms: “ . if instead of 
sending to a vintner for a hogshead of wine 
a tun or two were bought att a time att the 
custome house, (or if the war continues the 
prize office is the place for french wine to bee 
had att first hand)”, which statement indi- 
cates that there was a war on while the MS 
was being written, in which France was 
probably involved. This will be taken into 
account as the story unfolds itself. 

Let us now try and find out who were the 
two Ladies who were the Mistresses at 
Ingatestone and Worksop at the time of the 
writing of this Note-book, as they concern 
us most directly—the first as the probable 
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author of the MS, the second as the (prob- 
able) person for whom it was written. In 
1732, Robert the 8th Baron Petre of Thorn- 
don Hall married Lady Anna Maria 
Barbara Radclyffe (not Lady Mary Rad- 
clyffe, as stated in Burke’s Peerage and the 
D.N.B.),’ the daughter of the ill-fated James 
Radclyffe, third Earl of Derwentwater, the 
illegitimate son of King Charles II, who was 
executed for the part he played in the 1715 
Jacobite rising. 

This Robert Lord Petre had his ordinary 
residence at Thorndon Hall, but he went to 
Ingatestone from time to time. Thus we 
learn that, shortly after his marriage, he 
went to Ingatestone, while Thorndon Hall 
was being enlarged and beautified. This 
might explain the ‘ . when we came to 
Ingatestone ” of the MS. Besides this, Lord 
Petre had a great reputation as a botanist 
and landscape gardener, and was in great 
demand in other manors and country houses 
as adviser in such matters. The late Canon 
C. T. Kuypers, the resident chaplain at 
Thorndon Hall some thirty years ago, wrote 
an account of “Thorndon: Its History & 
Associations”’ in the Brentwood Diocesan 
Magazine, 1920-21, in which we read: “In 
October 1733 Lord Petre is found at Buck- 
enham House, Norfolk, where the grounds 
were being improved and beautified. A 
plan for an ornamental piece of water there, 
and other designs for Worksop Manor and 
elsewhere, still extant, are probably his . . .” 
In these journeys up and down the country 
Lord Petre would naturally be accompanied 
by his wife, Anna Maria Barbara Petre, so 
that we may see in this reference her con- 
nexion with Worksop Manor and_ its 


'T owe this correction to Mr. F. G. Emmison, 
F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S., the Essex County Archivist, 
who wrote to me on the 25th Feb. 1958: “fn 
reply to your letter of 24th February, I fear that 
both Burke’s Peerage and the D.N.B. are inaccu- 
rate. The Complete Peerage, Vol. X, Petre, the 
Genealogical Collections Illustrating the History of 
the Roman Catholic Families of England, Part 1. 
Petre (privately printed 1887), and Skeer’s Life of 
James Third Earl of Derwentwater . . . (London, 
1929) all give the 8th Baron’s wife as Anna Maria 
Barbara, daughter of James, 3rd Earl of Derwent- 
water, and Anna Maria (no Barbara) his wife. 
The matter is clinched by the reproduction of her 
signature, ‘Anna Maria Barbera (sic) Petre’, on 
the title page of a copy of ‘The Office of the 
Blessed Virgin’ in the second of these works. I 
wonder if the error arises from the fact that Mary 
Tudor Radcliffe, only sister of the 3rd Earl, married 
William Petre of Bellhouse (Essex), esquire, on 
10 June, 1721.” 
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mistress, the Duchess of Norfolk. While 
their Lordships would be talking gardens, 
ponds, etc., . . . it does not require much 
imagination to picture the Ladies talking 
over things which were of more immediate 
interest to them, and thus see the germ of 
Notes on Household Management, the 
subject of our MS Note-book! 

The Duchess of Norfolk at the time we 
are speaking of was Mary, the second 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Edward Blount, 
of Blagdon in Devon, who in 1727 had 
married Edward Howard, the brother of 
Thomas, 9th Duke of Norfolk, whom he 
succeeded in 1732 both in the dukedom and 
in the ownership of Worksop Manor. That 
there must have been some familiar friend- 
ship between this Duchess and our Lady 
Petre would seem to be confirmed by the 
presence, in Worksop Manor, of paintings 
of both the ladies as late as 1820, when J. 
Preston Neale published his illustrated work 
on “ The Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen 
in England .. .”, Vol. III, (1 Series). In the 
“Beauties of England and Wales”, pub- 
lished in 1813, by the Rev. J. Hodgson and 
Mr. F. C. Laird, the painting of Lady Petre 
is mentioned as hanging in the dressing 
room of Mary, Duchess of Norfolk, at 
Worksop. It is, however, not mentioned in 
a Guide Book of Arundel Castle of 1932, 
so that it may have gone to another member 
of the family, after the sale of Worksop in 
1840.2. There is a beautiful painting of this 
Lady Petre at Ingatestone Hall to this day, 
and that may have been the one formerly 
at Worksop. This is mere conjecture, but 
the proximity of the two paintings at Work- 
sop in the 18th century (and early 19th) may 
have some relevance to our story. 

Before concluding this quest for the writer 
of our MS we may once more return to the 
tips given regarding the favourable places 
for the wholesale purchase of wine. The 
allusion to “. . . this war continuing” 
suggests that the Note-book was being 
written while a war with France was in 
progress, since it is French wine that is 
under consideration. If our chronology is 
correct this could only refer to the 1739 war 
with France and Spain, which began so 
brilliantly by the capture of Portobello by 
Admiral Vernon. That would give us 1740 
or 1741 as the approximate date of the MS. 


2Contributed by Mrs. John Farr, of Worksop 
anor. 
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Lady Petre’s husband died in 1742, and 
“1745” was not far off, when the Catholic 
gentry were destined to suffer grievously. 

The substance of the Note-book the 
reader will discover for himself, in spite of 
the outrageous spelling and lack of punctua- 
tion. We have seen above that Lady “* Anna 
Maria Barbera” was not even sure about 
the spelling of her own Christian names. 
Might this not be another proof that we 
have identified her rightly? The good lady 
was a shrewd manageress, counting the 
shillings and the pence, and—we may add— 
even the fardings, but doing her utmost to 
forestall occasions for discord and genuine 
grievances among her motley family. She 
wanted the best in work and service, and 
studied the means of securing both, without 
weakness or harshness—according to the 
general temper of her time. Her Notes 
seem to mirror forth the conditions of life 
in the 18th century, in their social as well 
as their econcmic aspects. Their very 
spontaneity carries with it a freshness not 
devoid of charm. Even a Catholic house- 
hold in the grand manner was not stamped 
out by long years of repression on religious 
grounds, at least during short periods of 
comparative tranquillity. Lady Petre’s 
father perished on the scaffold, and her son 
and husband’s successor was to experience 
great hardships after the “1745”. Politics 
and religion reacted on each other in unpre- 
dictable ways. 

In conclusion I must express my thanks 
to several friends and helpers who have 
assisted me in disentangling a knotty skein 
to the point related in this Introduction, 
though I do not wish to appear too optimis- 
tic about the result. Miss Mary Leys has 
typed a fair copy of the MS and offered 
several useful hints. Mr. Emmison, the 
Essex archivist and specialist in the Petre 
family, has corrected some inaccuracies in 
standard reference books. Canon Cyril 
Gryce, Rector of St. Mary’s Church, Work- 
sop, and Mrs. John Farr, of Worksop 
Manor, have both supplied valuable infor- 
mation concerning that former seat of the 
Duke of Norfolk, for which I am truly 
grateful. Perhaps some clear-sighted reader 
may in the future point out an alternative 
and more convincing solution to the riddle 
of the authorship of the Note-Book? 


D. JouN STEPHAN, O.S.B. 
(To be continued) 
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TWO ALLEN WILLS 


(See the Allen Family and the so-called 
Sobieski-Stuarts cxcvii 428-9, 455-7, 511-3, 
excix 209) 


(Continued from cciii. 311) 


T will be seen from the text that, save for 
a pair of candlesticks, Admiral Allen 
leaves no more to his only daughter than he 
does to his elder son. No one, however, has 
interpreted this to mean that Mrs. Robinson 
was really a Stuart princess! I suspect that 
this article is the first mention to be made 
of the real content of the will and of 
Thomas Allen’s sister and uncle. For ease 
of reading I have italicised the names of all 
persons given in the will. The following 
notes may be of interest. 

Admiral Allen’s daughter was 
wife of Thomas Robinson, a _ Sussex 
merchant and banker. She was resident in 
Brighton at the time of her marriage. I 
suspect that her husband was the brother 
of Ann Wigney (née Robinson) who married 
a Brighton banker. Their grand-daughter, 
strange to relate, married a_ Brighton 
physician named Thomas Allen. Was he a 
kinsman? 

Admiral Allen’s sister, Mrs. Emma Swan- 
ton, was, I presume, the widow of Rear- 
Admiral Robert Swanton, who died on the 
11th July 1765. His brother, William Allen, 
was Master of Dulwich College at the time 
of his death. I give more particulars of 
him in my notes on his own will. 

Thomas Dawson, Ist Viscount Cremorne, 
was born in 1725 and died in 1813. Admiral 
the Hon. Samuel Barrington died unmarried 
six months after the making of Admiral 
Carter’s will and two months before his 
death. Admiral Lord Hotham died un- 
married in 1813. Admiral Lord Duncan of 
Camperdown, another contemporary and 
brother officer of Admiral Carter, died in 
1804. 

The Admiral’s “ dear and beloved wife ” 
was Frances Stella Freeman. According to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine she had “ exten- 
sive estates . . . in Jamaica.” ’ It was her 
house in which the Admiral lived after his 
marriage to her and in which he died. She 
may have been the Miss Frances Freeman, 
daughter of Thomas Freeman, sometime 
Speaker of the House of Representatives in 
Antigua, whom Mr. A. G. Williamson 
mentions. She was, of course, the Admiral’s 
second wife. Their marriage took place only 


the 
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15 months before his death. It is only too 
likely that such a marriage, with its serious 
financial implications, would be most un- 


welcome to his family. It may well be that | 


both Thomas and his sister Jane were 
unable to disguise their disapproval and that 
the purely nominal legacies bequeathed to 
them by their father expressed his dis- 
pleasure. 

The will gives no support whatever for 
the statement in his obituary that Admiral 
Allen was “ related to the Marquis of Salis- 
bury and the Marquis of Downshire ” and 
to a recent writer’s statement that Admiral 
Allen was Lord Downshire’s first cousin. 
Neither in this will nor in his brother’s is 
even a mourning ring bequeathed to these 
supposedly closest relations. The story is 
that Admiral Allen’s mother and Lord 
Downshire’s were two of the three 
daughters of Thomas Rowe of Muswell Hill. 
The Rowe pedigree however does not record 
any marriage with an Allen. The sisters 
married Sir Edmund Denton (and secondly 
Lord Hillsborough), George Forrester and 
John Cockburn respectively. The Hackney 
Burials Register disproves the story, so 
circumstantially related, of Admiral Allen’s 
burial in the Rowe vault at Hackney 
Church. Mr. Williamson has shown that 
Allen was not educated at Westminster 
School, as his obituary stated. I suspect, 
however, that he may have been a descen- 
dant of the John Allen of Westminster, 
whose daughter married the Sth Earl of 
Coventry. The story of descent from the 
Hays was apparently not published in his 
life-time and seems to have interested only 
Thomas Allen and his descendants. 


WILLIAM ALLEN, younger brother of 

Admiral John Carter Allen, was elected 
Warden of the College of God’s Gift in 
Dulwich on the 10th July 1775. He is 
described at the time of his election as “ of 
Lord Dartmouth’s Office.” As was custom- 
ary in the original Foundation of Dulwich 
College, Mr. Allen succeeded in due course 
to the position of Master and retained that 
office from his succession on the 20th July 
1805 until his death on the 14th April 1811. 
I am greatly indebted to Mr. E. Handscomb 
of Dulwich College for this information. 
The will is as follows: 


THIS IS THE LAST WILL 


and Testament of me William Allen of 
Dulwich in the County of Surry master of 
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the Colledge of God’s Gift in Dulwich I 
desire to be buried in the usual manner in 
the said college and direct that the master 
and fellows of the said college for the time 
being may have handsome silk scarfs hat- 
bands and gloves and I give to each of them 
a gold mourning ring I also give ten 
shillings to each of the poor scholars two 
guineas to the college butler and one guinea 
to each of the other college servants I desire 
that half a dozen of red wine half a dozen 
of white wine and twelve pounds of cake be 
provided at my funeral and that the poor 
brethren and sisters may have the remains 
I give to the Rev. P. Barry to Mrs. Barry 
and Miss Adams a gold mourning ring the 
one to Mrs. Barry to be larger and more 
handsome I also give to Dr Curry of broad 
street buildings and to Charles Druce Junior 
a gold mourning ring onely I give to my 
dear sister Mrs Emma Swanton the sum of 
one hundred pounds for mourning to be 
paid to her immediately after my decease I 
give to Thomas Allen the eldest son of my 
late brother Admiral Allen my gold watch 
chain and seals and fifty pounds in money 
I give to my sister Mrs. Jane Robinson of 
Robertsbridge in Sussex one hundred 
pounds stock in three per cent consolidated 
bank annuities I give to Charles Druce of 
billitor square London gentleman my 
executor hereafter named the sum of two 
hundred pounds stock in the three pounds 
per cent consolidated annuities and a gold 
mourning ring I give all my wearing 
apparel to Sarah Lampord I direct my 
executor to send the same to her at L 
Froyle by the Farnham Wagon I give to 
my housekeeper Ann Longstaff in case she 
lives with me at my decease but not other- 
wise my leasehold house in West Square in 
the county of Surry where I reside with the 
appertanances to hold the same to her the 
said Ann Longstaff her executors admini- 
strators and assigns during all my estate 
term and interest therein and I direct my 
executor to assign the same to her at the 
expense of my estate and in such case like- 
wise I give to the said Ann Longstaff all my 
furniture in West Square with the little silver 
and china therein and I direct my executor 
to sell and dispose and convert into money 
all the rest of my personal estate and by 
and out of the money therefrom to pay and 
discharge my funeral expenses just debts 
and legacies and also the charges of proving 
my will and the duty on the several legacies 
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given by this my will and the costs and 
charges of my executor in and about the 
execution of the trusts thereof and subject 
thereto I give and bequeath all the clear 
residue of my personal estate to my dear 
niece Frances Swanton to and for her own 
use and benefit and I constitute and appoint 
the said Charles Druce sole executor of this 
my will and revoking all other wills I pub- 
lish and declare this paper writing signed by 
me and sealed with my seal to be and con- 
tain my last will and Testament this thirty 
first day of March in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and eleven 
Willm Allen 

signed sealed published and declared by the 
said William Allen the testator as and for 
his last will and Testament in the presence 
of us who in his presence at his request and 
in the presence of each other have sub- 
scribed our names as witnesses the word in 
the last were but one of this page and the 
words I also give to Dr Curry of Broad 
Street Buildings and to Charles Druce 
junior a gold mourning ring each have been 
first ? ? between the seventeeth 
and eighteenth lines of the first page 

Allen Williams Surgeon Southworth 

Robert Heslop Hosier 

Little Hosport Street London 


The will was proved in London on the 8th 
May 1811. 

It will be seen that this will affords yet 
further evidence, if such should be needed, 
of the parentage of Thomas Allen. It is 
interesting to see that his uncle bequeathed 
to him his father’s gold watch and seals, 
heirlooms which were thus restored to 
Admiral John Carter Allen’s eldest son. It 
would be interesting to know to whom they 
passed on the death intestate of Thomas 
Allen in 1852—if they remained so long in 
his possession. The seals would be of con- 
siderable heraldic and genealogical interest. 


C. L. BERRY. 


POE’S NICEAN BARKS: “ SMALL 
LATIN, AND LESS GREEK ” 


most of the scholarly discussions of 

Poe’s ‘‘ To Helen ” have hinged on the 
interpretation of the several classical 
allusions in it. A summary of the previous 
scholarship has been done by Edward 
Snyder.’ Instead of examining this material 


1** Poe’s Nicean Barks,” Classical 
XLVIII, pp. 159-169 (Feb. 1953). 


Journal, 
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again, 1 want only to generalize briefly upon 
its character in order to indicate why I 
believe another approach might be more 
fruitful. 

The various critics have examined such 
phrases as “Nicean barks,” ‘ perfumed 
sea,” “weary, way-worn wanderer” in an 
attempt to find the classical sources for 
them. This is where the mischief begins for, 
as Snyder comments, “ The puzzle is to find 
an interpretation that explains them all, or 
most of them in terms consistent with 
classical tradition and with Poe’s possible 
knowledge of it.”* In a more recent article, 
Warren S. Walker has reached a similar con- 
clusion: “the classical symbols used to 
express the experience do not bear a corre- 
sponding relationship to each other.”* The 
point at issue then is, Can the use of these 
“classical symbols” be explained in other 
terms? 

First, what was Poe’s possible knowledge 
of the classical tradition? At Clarke’s 
school in Richmond he “ read the ordinary 
classical authors” and although he was 
lacking in diligence and accuracy, he was 
** quick and brilliant.’”* Later at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia he was considered to be an 
excellent French and Latin scholar but “ he 
could hardly be said to have known either 
language thoroughly. Greek he _ read 
indifferently.”’ Woodberry notes that Poe 
was a member of the various language 
classes and that he attended them regularly, 
“but being facile rather than studious, he 
did not acquire a critical knowledge of these 
languages.”® Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
a good classical scholar herself, judged that 
Poe “sits somewhat loosely, probably, on 
his classics.” 

Two articles which deal specifically with 
Poe’s knowledge of Latin and Greek do not 


contradict the above statements. After 
pointing out that Poe quotes “no less than 
twenty-three Latin writers” with some 

2 Tbid., p. 160. 

3“ Poe’s ‘To Helen’,” MLN, LXXII, p. 492 
(Nov., 1957). 

4George E. Woodberry, Edgar Allan Poe 


(Boston, 1885), pp. 19-20. 
5 Reminiscences of Thomas G. Tucker quoted 
Bea Allen, Israfel (New York, 1927), I, pp. 
6 Edgar Allan Poe, p. 26. 
7 Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning addressed 
“$ Richard Hengist Horne (London, 1877), v. 2, 
176. For her classical scholarshi ip see Gardiner 
&. Taplin’s definitive The Life of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning (New Haven, Conn., 1957), pp. 28-31. 
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degree of accuracy, the author concludes 
that although Poe “had obtained no such 
thorough acquaintance with Latin as we 
should expect of a scholar” he still had a 
good working knowledge for his purpose as 
a critic and reviewer. Thomas O. Mabbott 
seems to think that Poe had a better know- 
ledge of Greek than is generally believed. 
However, Mabbott’s opinion is a subjective 
_~ Lo cites no real evidence to support his 
elief. 


“To Helen” was published in 1831 when 
Poe was twenty-two years old, although the 
date of composition has not been fixed. 
Probably he wrote it earlier.’° This con- 
troversy is not pertinent here except to point 
out that it was composed by a man twenty- 
two years old or younger. He had some 
knowledge of the classics and the classical 
languages. However, some doubt has been 
cast on the depth of his learning. Could 
it not be possible that such a romantic 
young poet was not interested in seeing that 
his classical symbols were “ consistent with 
the classical tradition ’’? 


C. M. Bowra thinks that this might be 
the case. In his discussion of Poe’s use of 
‘““Nicean,” Bowra says, after suggesting 
several possibilities, “‘Or perhaps he simply 
liked the word and there is not more to be 
said about it.”*' Bowra further amplifies 
this idea: 


Poe’s belief that vagueness is essential 
to poetry gave to his work its most 
characteristic quality. No doubt through 
it he hoped to hypnotize his readers into 
a trance, and for this reason he uses 
words as an incantation. In most poetry 
there is an element of incantation and in 
romantic poetry there is plenty of it. But 
Poe uses it in a special way. For him the 


associative and evocative qualities of | 


words are more important than their 
meaning and act almost independently of 
it. His words have a meaning, but it is 
much less emphatic than the echoes 
which they start through their sound. 
Indeed, his words seem sometimes to act 


8 Emma Katherine Norman, ‘“ Poe’s Knowledge 
of Latin,” AL, VI, p. 7 (Mar., 1934) 

9“ Evidence that Poe knew Greek,” N. & Q., 
185, pp. 39-40 (17 July 1943). 

10 Poems of Edgar Allan yee. ed. Killis Camp- 
bell (Boston, 1917), pp. 199-200 

11 The Romanti 
1948), p. 192. 
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apart from their meaning or to leave it 
behind."* 


In his analysis of the poem, Edward H. 
Davidson also states that it is not “of 
crucial importance that we be able to attach 
precise interpretations to such terms as 
“Nicean barks,” “hyacinth hair,’ the 
“agate lamp,” or “ Holy Land.”** To him 
the poem is “the Idea of Antiquity gained 
through a virtual sensing of physical 
forms.””** 

Perhaps these simple explanations, rather 
than learned exegesis, might be a part of 
the answer to the riddle of the “ Nicean 
barks” and the “weary, way-worn 
wanderer.” The wanderer might be Ulysses, 
Alexander the Great, or Catullus. “* Nicean” 
might be a mistake for Phaecian. In no 
way does this classical vagueness—purpose- 
ful or not—spoil the over-all effect of the 
poem. The fact that Keats confused his 
history and wrote “stout Cortez” instead 
of “stout Balboa” in “On First Looking 
Into Chapman’s Homer” does not detract 
from the stature of his poem. 


EarRL TANNENBAUM. 
Southern Illinois University. 


12 Tbid., pp. 192-193. 
13 Poe: a critical study (Cambridge, Mass., 1957), 


p. 32, 
14 Tbid., p. 33. 


SOME NEW LEIGH HUNT LETTERS 


THE following rather miscellaneous group 

of previously unpublished Leigh Hunt 
letters is of interest not only for the addi- 
tional information it provides about Hunt 
and his activities but also because it indi- 
cates points in his life that require further 
study.’ 

The first letter, to a Mr. Roden,” suggests 
anew the extent of Hunt’s journalistic con- 
nections and the possibly large number of 
reviews, for the most part uncollected, that 
he contributed to daily newspapers. As the 
letter reveals, Hunt was having a desperate 


11 wish to thank Mr. R. Norris Williams, 2d, 
and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania for their 
kind permission to publish the letters to Roden, 
Talfourd, and Ollier. I should also like to thank 
Miss Caroline B. Hewitt and the Haverford College 
Library for permission to publish the letter to 
Moxon, which is in the Roberts Collection. Words 
cancelled by Hunt in the letters are included in 
shaped brackets. 

* Presumably the T. Roden who was among the 
earliest subscribers to Hunt’s Poetical Works (1832). 
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struggle in the early eighteen thirties to keep 
himself from bankruptcy. That he succeeded 
says much not only for the devotion of his 
friends but for his own courage and tenacity 
of spirit. 


Address: To / Mr. Roden / Morning 
Herald Office,* / Catherine Street / Strand. 
18. Elm-Tree Road—St. John’s Wood— 
Regent’s Park—August 8. [1831]* 

Dear Sir, 

Thank you for the book. I have but just 
glanced at it, having unfortunately left it at 
a friend’s house where I carried it with me 
on Saturday; but from what I saw of the 
Preface, I felt much inclined to know the 
rest; which is a pleasant symptom.—I fear 
I must not have the pleasure of knowing 
the author at present, let me be able to write 
of his book as I may; and I will tell you 
the reason. It is because I cannot ask 
<people> strangers at present to come & see 
me:—the old bottle of wine has long been 
unknown at my table:—and that is not all; 
for my time is so torn out of my hands, 
that I seldom know how to be at leisure. 
Should the Tatler do what we hope it will,’ 
I hope to be able to throw my doors open 
again & to keep them so.— I have altered 
the word “ people” to “ strangers,” to give 
you what I trust is a superfluous piece of 
information; namely that I should always 
be glad to see yourself, should you come 
this way <but> because I have had experi- 
ence of your acquaintance, & feel sure that 
you would know how to take me as you 
find me. Very likely Mr. Smith® would do 
so too, as he knows how to make his 
children love reading, which looks like a 
man of no ordinary understanding; but 
where strangers are concerned, it is one’s 
own feelings that settle a matter, & not any 
probably [sic] nature of theirs. Should you 
have given him (as you have every right to 
do) any intimation that you would introduce 


3 The Morning Herald, founded in 1780 by Bate 
Dudley, was at this time a successful, if rather 
sensational, London daily. No file of this news- 
paper has been available to me. 

4The date is inferred from Hunt’s address—by 
the summer of 1831 he had already left Old 
Brompton but had not yet moved to 5 York 
Buildings—and from the reference to the Tatler. 

5 Perhaps from cutting the price; see Louis 
Landré, Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) (Paris, 1935-36), I, 
194, and The Novello Cowden Clarke Collection 
(Leeds, 1955), . 14. 

6 Probably John Smith, lecturer on education, 
author of A Key to Reading (Liverpool, 1830). 
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me to him, you are at liberty, if you 
please, to shew him this letter, & to bespeak 
his kind construction of it. 

I think I need not add, after risking these 
explanations, how justly I appreciate your 
motives at all times, and how truly I am, 
dear Sir, 

Your obliged & faithful servant, 
Leigh Hunt. 


The next letter, to Thomas Noon Tal- 
fourd (1795-1854)—he had not yet been 
knighted—refers to the subscription edition 
of Hunt’s poetry undertaken by his friends 
early in 1832 to give him badly needed 
financial assistance. John Forster is gener- 
ally considered to have originated the idea, 
but other friends were quick to rally to 
Hunt’s support. Talfourd, who is remem- 
bered chiefly as the friend of Lamb and 
Wordsworth, was also one of MHunt’s 
staunchest and most faithful friends. 


Address: To / T. N. Talfourd Esqre / &c. 
&e. 
5 York Buildings—New Road 
9 April 1832. 
My dear Sir, 
Many thanks for your letter to the 
Examiner about the kind project of my 
friend.’ The publication of your name 


7 The letter, dated Hereford, March 22, 1832, and 
published in the issue of April 1, 1832, pp. 212- 
213, is as follows: 

Sir,—I exceedingly regret that my absence from 
town prevented me, until a few days ago, from 
being made acquainted with the plan for publishing 
by subscription the poems of Mr. Leigh Hunt, and 
from becoming one of its earliest promoters. [It 
is impossible to look back on the long and brilliant 
series of his literary efforts from the time when 
first in the Examiner he began to rouse the tone 
of periodical composition, and to shed grace and 
beauty among its sharpest controversies, without 
acknowledging a debt of gratitude, which it is 
delightful, in some small measure, to repay. 
Since then, how many domestic circles has he 
gladdened by imparting a livelier consciousness of 
their happiness; how many else vacant and listless 
hours has he made populous with pleasant 
thoughts; with what living pictures of nature has 
he startled our solitude; and how often with fine 
and dexterous touch he has pierced our selfishness, 
and quickened our lazy sympathies into generous 
action! Had he been contented to subdue his 
style to the approved forms of composition: to 
lose the peculiarities of his thought and feeling in 
the established common-places of sentiment; and 
to sacrifice the nicer varieties of opinion to the 
creed of any powerful party; he would not now 
need the assistance of those who can appreciate 
that strong originality of conception, which, when 
associated with correspondent vividness of 
expression, will often deprive a man of genius, 
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made it doubly valuable; and you particu- | 


larly touched my feelings & my gratitude 
in what you said about the Tatler,—I will 
not tell you how much. 
children would love my memory the better 
for the effort I made in that matter, but | 
never expected it would be recognized & 
spoken of in this way. I thank you very 

much indeed; and am most truly 
your obliged friend & servant, 

Leigh Hunt. 

The third letter is to Edward Moxon 
(1801-1858), publisher and friend of Lamb, 


I hoped that my | 


Tennyson, Browning, and many others," | 


who undertook the 1832 subscription 
volume for Hunt. I do not know to what 
matter the letter refers, although it may have 


who is obstinately true to himself, of the ready 
acceptance of the world. One circumstance in the 
history of his mind, however, seems calculated to 
affect and conciliate all—that an unusual measure 
of contumely and sorrow, instead of irritating, has 
mellowed and softened the spirit of his writings— 
so that, although his later productions are not less 
sparkling than those of his youth, they are far less 


severe, and instinct with a finer humanity, a deeper | 
and more considerate wisdom. His last effort to | 
secure a provision for his family by the establish- | 


ment of a daily journal, almost wholly the product 
of his own brain,—which he once described as “a 
germ of precious promise of shelter for many 
heads ’’—was the bravest I can remember; and 
the three volumes of the Tatler, which he gradually 
achieved, form, in the circumstances under which 
they were written, one of the most beautiful of 
literary curiosities. I do not so esteem them chiefly 
because they contain papers written at midnight, 
after the exhaustion of attendance at theatres, full 
of the most charming illustrations and the pro- 
foundest suggestions of criticism; nor because day 
after day the demand on vigorous thought was 
made and answered; but because written in the 
midst of sickness, poverty, and unspeakable 
anxieties, they teem with the brightest and gayest 
images, and seem inspired by the very spirit of 
enjoyment to make the happy happier. I do not 


insist on the freedom of these late works from | 


matters on which the author, in the sincerity of | 


his heart, has differed from many of his fellows; 


because it would be insulting those to whom the | 


present appeal is made, to suppose it possible that | 


such considerations should interfere with the exer- 
cise of their sympathy and their gratitude towards 


one whose beauty and pathos will live when all | 
topics of temporary irritation have expired ; for one | 


who has been “true as steel’’ to the best hopes 


of human nature;—a poet, a wit, and an honest | 


man. 

I beg to inclose £5, as my subscription for two 
copies of the work, and again to express my regret 
for the delay which has induced me, by way of 
making some amends to myself, to inflict this letter 
upon you. 

I am, Mr. Examiner, your most obedient servant. 

J. [sic] N. Talfourd. 


8 See Harold G. Merriam, Edward Moxon, 


Publisher of Poets (New York, 1939). 
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to do with some plan by which Hunt could 
improve his financial position. 


Address: To Mr. Moxon / 44 Dover Street, 
| Piccadilly. / Private. A volume to be 
sent to Mr. Sass’s,* 6. Charlotte Street, 
Bloomsbury for J. A. Wheelright, Esqre. 5. 
Furnival’s Inn.’° 

My dear Sir, 

Will you be good enough to give both of 
the enclosed letters a thorough perusal, & 
then forward them (the one in the other, as 
now) to the direction? Mr. Alsager’s'’ 
answers I will send, or bring, the moment 
I receive them. I shall then write to Mr. 
Walter,’? & shall wish you to see what I 
write, for the reasons I gave you yesterday. 

Truly yours, 


Leigh Hunt. 
5 York Buildings—New Road 
6 Feb. 1833. 
P. S. I have written my thanks to Mr. 


Bannister,"* & received a very gratifying 
message from him in answer by Henry."* 


The three remaining letters are addressed 
to Charles Ollier (1788-1859), whose rela- 
tionship with Hunt extended over nearly 
fifty years. Many letters between the two 
men have already been published,’* and the 
three printed here help to fill out the record 
of a friendship. Ollier, publisher of Shelley 
and Keats, author, publisher’s reader, and 
literary agent, is one of the more interesting 
minor literary figures of the first half of the 


® Henry Sass (1788-1844), painter and teacher of 
painting ; see DNB. 

10 Wheelright’s initials are perhaps “L. A.’’; 
Hunt’s capital is uncertain. 

Thomas Massa Alsager (1779-1846), an old 
friend of Hunt and one of the editors of The 
Times; see The History of The Times (New York, 
1935-1952), Vols. I, II, passim. 

12Presumably John Walter (1776-1847), owner 
and editor of The Times; see History of The Times, 
vols. I, II, passim. 

13 John Bannister (1760-1836), comedian. Hunt’s 
letter of thanks, Feb. 6, 1833, apparently for a 
gift or loan of money, is printed in John Adolphus, 
Memoirs of John Bannister, Comedian (London, 
1838), II, 288. 

'4 Hunt’s son Henry Sylvan (b. 1819). 

18See The Correspondence of Leigh Hunt, ed. 
Thornton Leigh Hunt (London, 1862), and Luther 
A. Brewer, My Leigh Hunt Library (Cedar Rapids, 
la., 1932-1938), passim; see also S. R. Townsend 
Mayer, “Leigh Hunt and Charles Ollier,” St. 
James’s Magazine, XXXV_ (1875), 387-413, and 
David E. Kaser, ‘‘ Two New Leigh Hunt Letters,” 
Notes and Queries, CC (March 1955), 123-124. 
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nineteenth century and deserves more 
detailed study than he has yet received. 


Kensington—May 21. 1843 
My dear Ollier, 

Many thanks for the volumes, which I 
have read through, & could have returned 
you to day; but the carrier has escaped me. 
However, after what you say about not 
caring to have them back so soon, I will 
keep them a little longer. I need not add 
that every syllable of your injunctions will 
be scrupulously regarded. 

Will you write me one single word to say 
when the Third Volume may be looked 
for?’* I mean, by the public. 

Ever truly yours, 

Leigh Hunt 
P. S. Do you happen to know any thing 
of Mr. Cotton, Chairman of the East India 
Company.’’ What sort of man he is, & of 
what politics?—I am casting about to try 
& get Vincent’® into the East India House, 
& I am told that the omnipotence there is 
with the Chairman. 


Kensington—June 18th./45 
My dear Ollier, 

By the luckiest chance in the world, I had 
sent off a letter to Mortimer,’® not ten 
minutes before your communication 
arrived, to say that with all my wishes to 
write something this month for Ainsworth’s 
Magazine (which M. had asked me to do) I 
found it impossible. I said however that I 
would call on him in the course of a few 
days, & “see if we could not hit upon 
something in prospect.” 

I shall, of course, make this call, & then 
Mortimer will tell me doubtless of his 


161 do not know to what work Hunt refers. 

17 John Cotton (1783-1860), director of the 
E. I. C. 1833-1853, after many years as Collector 
of Tanjore. Chairman of the Court, 1843. See 
C. E. Buckland, Dictionary of Indian Biography 
(London, 1906). 

18 Leigh Hunt’s youngest son (1823-1852); see 
Letters to Leigh Hunt from His Son Vincent, With 
Some Replies (Cambridge, 1934), p. 27. In 1851 
Hunt was still endeavouring to find a suitable place 
for his son. 

19 John Mortimer, publisher, partner of Hugh 
Cunningham in the firm of Cunningham and 
Mortimer. See S. M. Ellis, William Harrison Ains- 
worth and His Friends (London, 1911), IT, 71, 79, 
111-113. Ainsworth had just quitted the editorship 
of Ainsworth’s Magazine, which he had shortly 
before sold to Mortimer, its publisher, and had 
bought the New Monthly Magazine, of which he 
became editor. 
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rupture with our friend,’® which I did not 
know till this instant; & then I shall tell 
Mortimer what I have told every magazine- 
proprietor who has applied to me,—that if 
I can write for any body besides Ainsworth, 
I will; but that he has shewn himself so 
kindly my friend, & I have so true a regard 
for him, that my services, such as they are, 
are always at his command first, if he chuses 
to have them. 

I need not add, that although it is out of 
my power to write for the N. M. this month, 
I will do so, if I possibly can, the month 
after.2* You did quite right to put my name 
into his list; & I thank both you & him for 
reckoning so confidently on the warm feel- 
ings towards you both of your 

ever sincere friend 
Leigh Hunt. 
P. S. The matter of course shall be strictly 
private. 


Leigh Hunt’s Journal Office 
300, Strand, London 1851 
Kensington—Jany. 2. 
My dear Ollier, 


I am sorry to give you so short an 
intimation, but I have been obliged to 
<change> defer our meeting with Mt. Smith” 
to Saturday, when, if you are not engaged, 
I trust you will let me have the enjoyment 
of your company at the usual early hour. 
If you cannot come Saturday, will you say 
Monday or Tuesday? But do come if you 
can, especially as Mr. S. will bring the 
money for you & yours. Do this for my 
sake if not for your own. 

What has forced me to put the meeting 
off, is a notice I have received of a fair 
visitor from the country whom I have never 
seen;** so that I do not know whether she 
would like to meet strangers herself, or 
whether they would care to meet her; and 


20 William Harrison Ainsworth (1805-1882), the 
popular novelist; see Ellis, op. cit.; The Corre- 
spondence of Leigh Hunt, 1, 71; Edmund Blunden, 
Leigh Hunt and His Circle (New York, 1930), 
p. 229; Leigh Hunt's Literary Criticism, ed. 
Lawrence Houston Houtchens and Carolyn Wash- 
burn Houtchens (New York, 1956), pp. 487, 700. 

21A contribution by Hunt appeared in the 
August number. 

22 John Stores Smith (1828-c. 1892), the young 
Manchester businessman and author who provided 
the financial backing for Leigh Hunt’s Journal 
(1850-1851); see Landré, I, 265-267; Frederic 
Boase, Modern English Biography, Supplement 
(1908-1921); Francis Espinasse, Literary Recollec- 
tions and Sketches (London, 1892), pp. 341-348. 

23 Unidentified. 
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I have not time to ascertain. All that | 
know at present is, that 

When a lady’s in the case, 

E’en other jewels must give place. 
Pardon my involuntary gallantry (strange 
combination of words!) and believe me 
Ever affectionately yours, 

Leigh Hunt. 


DavVID BONNELL GREEN. 
24 Unidentified. 


* JOSEPH ADDISON’S ‘ Man Planter’” 

(clxxxiii. 311). In this article Pro- 
fessor William D. Templeman discusses 
the use of the word “ man-planter” in the 
following passage from The Guardian, 
No. 155 (8 September 1713): “I need not 
mention . 
Cynick, who arrived at such a Perfection 
in her Studies, that she Conversed with her 
Husband, or Man-planter, in broad Day- 
light, and in the open Streets.””. Mr. Temple- 
man says, “In the Greek of Diogenes 
Laertius, the source for this account of 
Hipparchia, there is no explanatory word 


. . Hipparchia, the famous She , 


or phrase to suggest ‘or Man-planter,’ | 


Addison’s comment upon ‘ Husband.’” 
That Addison was a frequent reader of 
Pierre Bayle’s famous General Dictionary, 
Historical and Critical, and that he often 
used information from the work in his 
essays are well-known facts. It is note- 
worthy, therefore, that Bayle’s article on 
Hipparchia says that she “ made no scruple 
to pay him [her husband] the Conjugal 
Duty in the middle of the Streets.” The 
extensive Note D to the same article con- 
tains this statement: “The Impudence of 
Diogenes the Cynick, is so well known in 
the World, that some Jests go about of 


him, which are not founded on the Testi- | 
‘Du Moustier | 


mony of any ancient Writer. 
put me in mind of a Book of the same 
Orleans, intituled, The Human Plant to the 
Queen: ’tis a ridiculous Title, which makes 
me remember Diogenes’s Planto Hominem. 


These Words are Cardinal Du Perron’s. | 


Abundance of People tell the same thing in 
their ordinary Conversations. "Tis found in 
a great many Books, where ’tis said, that 
Diogenes embracing a Woman in the middle 


of the Streets, being asked what he did? | 
Answered, ¢vrevw avOpwrov, I plant a Man. | 


No Antient that I know of, tells the Story, 
and Mr. Du Rondel, whom I have con- 
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sulted upon it, answer’d me, that he had 
never found it but in Modern Authors.” 
Both of these quotations are from the 
1710 English edition of Bayle’s Dictionary, 
a book with which Addison was certainly 
familiar. It seems to me, then, that (1) 
Bayle and not Diogenes Laertius was prob- 
ably Addison’s immediate source for the 
remark about Hipparchia and (2) that he 
found ample suggestion for his use of the 
word “ man-planter”’ in the Dictionary. 


JOHN C. STEPHENS. 


STRUCTURE AND STYLE IN THE 
NOVELS OF THEODORE HOOK 


THE bulk of the material written about 
Theodore Hook since his death in 1841 
has been biographical and anecdotal in 
nature.' Few critics have thought highly 
of Hook’s novels and only three scholars 
have accorded them much attention.” How- 
ever, Hook’s position as a transitional figure 
between the eighteenth-century and the 
Victorian novelists, particularly Dickens, 
cannot be overlooked. 
Hook’s novels very often appeared serially 


‘Perhaps the most complete biographical treat- 
ment of the last century is to found in The 
Life and Remains of Theodore Edward Hook by 
Richard H. Barham (London: 1877). In the current 
century Myron F. Brightfield’s Theodore Hook and 
His Novels (Cambridge: 1928) provides the most 
extensive consideration of Hook, but the work is 
far from exhaustive and deals much more fully 
with biographical considerations than with the con- 
scious literary artistry of the author. Other note- 
worthy studies include ‘‘ Theodore Edward Hook,” 
Fraser's Magazine for Town and Country, XXIV 
(Nov., 1841), 518-524; John G. Lockhart’s “* Pere- 
grine Bunce,” Quarterly Review, LXXII (May, 
1843), 53-108, which deals only slightly with Pere- 
grine Bunce and is more directly concerned with 
memorabilia about Hook than with _ literary 
criticism; ‘‘Biographic Sketches: | Theodore 
Edward Hook,’ Chamber's Edinburgh Journal, 
N. S., V (Feb. 7, 1846), p. 91: ‘A Graybeard’s 
Gossip about His Literary Acquaintance,” New 
Monthly, Second Part, 139-140 (dealing with 
Hook’s relations with his friend Hill) and 461-468 ; 
A. M. and S. G. Hall’s ‘“* Memories of Authors. 
A Series of Portraits from Personal Acquaintance : 
Theodore Edward Hook,” Atlantic Monthly, XV 
(Apr., 1865), 477-490; George Saintsbury’s ‘‘ Three 
Humorists: Hook, Barham, Maginn,” Macmillan’s 
Magazine, LXIX (Nov., 1893), 105-115; S. H. N. 
St. Cyres’s ‘‘ Theodore Hook,” Cornhill Magazine, 
N. S., XVI (Jan., 1904), 77-92; Agnes Repplier’s 
“The Laugh that Failed,” Atlantic Monthly, 
CLVIII (Aug., 1936), 210-216. 

?Namely, Saintsbury, St. Cyres, and Brightfield. 
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in the New Monthly.* Probably as a result 
of this, his chapters are of a set length, 
seldom shorter than fifteen pages, seldom 
longer than twenty, thereby making them 
easily publishable as separate instalments. 
Exceptions do appear here and there, as in 
Peregrine Bunce where the opening chapters 
are five or six pages long, with the following 
chapters conforming more nearly to Hook’s 
usual structure. 

Usually the author handles his dialogue 
convincingly and naturally. It is true that 
in Gurney Married he occasionally loses 
control of the situation. Merman is often 
poorly handled in this respect. In one 
instance Wells relates an entire scene which 
Merman has related to him about a third 
party, Miss Pennefather. The dialogue is 
filled with minor details which Wells would 
not likely have been acquainted with. The 
reader is reading about someone from whom 
he is four times removed.* In still another 
instance a conversation between Merman 
and his aunt is reproduced by a person who 
could not possibly have heard it, and the 
details are given so minutely that there is 
a ring of falseness to the dialogue.® 

In the same book, however, is found in 
the letters between Tom Lazenby and Sally 
Kerridge some of the most satisfactory 
presentation of the vernacular in all of 
Hook’s writings. One may read here such 
colloquial passages as “. . . between you 
and me and the bedpost,”*® such Malapro- 
pisms as “. . . well cackelated to irradiate ” 
for “. . . well calculated to eradicate,”’ and 
such confusion of fact as “. . . all’s well that 
ends well, as Julius Caesar the great Greek 
said when Mr. Ravilax shot him in the street 
at Portsmouth which we have just left.”* 
In these passages Hook exploits the 
common speech in order to achieve a 
farcical effect. 

Very often the author uses hyphenated 

5 Brightfield, 369-371. The following are listed 
as having appeared in the New Monthly: Gilbert 
Gurney (1834-1835); Magpie Castle (1834); Ditton 
(1834); Precept and Practice (three series, 1835); 
The Gurney Papers (later published as Gurney 
Married: A Sequel to Gilbert Gurney, 1837-1838) ; 
Fashionable Fictions (1837); Practical Jokes 
(1837); Russian Police and English Prisons (1838): 
Wine and Water (1838); and Fathers and Sons 
(1840-1841). 

4 Gurney Married: A Sequel to Gilbert Gurney, 
London: 1837, I, 149-151. 

5 Gurney Married, etc., I, 147-148. 

® Gurney Married, etc., I, 34-35. 

7 Gurney Married, etc., I, 43. 

® Gurney Married, etc., IT, 155. 
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dialogue, half thought, half spoken.® The 
denoument of Gurney Married occurs in 
such a speech by Nubley who speaks his 
innermost thoughts, often very amusingly, 
in a tone nearly as loud as that of his 
normal speech. His line in this instance 
runs, “I have been a friend and partner of 
Cuthbert Gurney for nearly forty years— 
eh—don’t you see?—and lost a deuced deal 
of money by his stupidity.”’® The italicized 
portion is not meant to be heard. 

Hook establishes an intimate relationship 
between the reader and himself. He does 
this primarily through letting the reader slip 
behind the scenes occasionally to see exactly 
what he is doing and why. In one shift of 
scene we read, “ We must now recur to Mr. 
Brag himself, and his career in other places, 
into which the bright eyes of the gay widow 
and her lovely sister cannot be expected to 
penetrate.”*! Further along, the author tells 
the reader that “. . . in answer to this ques- 
tion, it seems best to adopt the narrative 
style.”** In Gurney Married, Gilbert (prob- 
ably speaking for Hook) confesses that 
*“. . I never read what I write.”* The 
author shows himself as humanly imperfect 
when, in writing of a whist game he quotes 
Cuthbert as follows: “ You have ruffed, or 
roughed (for I don’t know how it is to be 
spelt) my thirteenth.”’* Again in Gervase 
Skinner the reader is permitted to overhear 
a revealing conversation and then is told: 


What effect the young lady’s lecture had 
upon her restless swain, the reader has 
yet to learn; I merely let him overhear the 
dialogue in order to afford a datum 
whereon to found his calculation as to 
their attachment, or rather a proof of 
the length to which their proceedings had 
been carried.** 


In Gurney Married the author attempts 
to remain outside the narrative. The book 
is supposed to be little more than an edition, 
by Hook, of Gilbert’s journal—indeed the 
original title (see footnote 3), The Gurney 
Papers, would indicate this. Early in the 
book Hook states the position which he 
intends to assume.’® Through this style 

® Gurney Married, etc., II, 155. 

10See, for further examples, Nubley’s speeches 
throughout Gurney Married, or Jack’s long speech 
on 205-206 of Jack Brag, London, 1837, Vol. I. 

11 Jack Brag, I, 26. 12 Jack Brag, 1, 117. 

13 Gurney Married, etc., I, 97. 

14 Gurney Married, etc., I, 51. 

15 Gervase Skinner, London, 1828, p. 368. 

16 Gurney Married, etc., I, 5 
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immediacy is often achieved. For example, 
we read the following: “However, Sniggs 
has arrived, and the second bell is ringing— 
so away with my papers, and ‘To dinner 
with what appetite we may.’”*’ To main- 
tain his position as editor, Hook often in- 
cludes footnotes to Gilbert’s journals." 
One of these reads, “ We rather think Mr. 
Gurney has mentioned this incident else- 
where—ED.”'* The journal is forgotten 
when the story is progressing with dispatch, 
but the author always harks back to it 
eventually with some little reminder such 
as “. .. I felt anxious for Nubley’s return. 
. . . What delayed it I shall perhaps be able 
to write down in my notes tomorrow.’”° 


One is struck in a reading of Hook’s | 


novels by the manner in which the author 
sets the atmosphere and remains in control 
of it. Especially notable is his great interest 


in food and his constant reference, in very | 


specific terms, to it. 


In Peregrine Bunce, | 


the opening scene takes place in Uncle | 


Oliver’s three-cornered living room and the 
table is spread with food of every descrip- 
tion, imparting to the reader a feeling that 
all is comfortable here.” In Jack Brag the 


atmosphere of colonial India is conveyed | 


very successfully by describing a_ typical 
breakfast composed of “. . . curries, rice, 


Bombay Ducks, Java red fish, eggs, Euro- | 


pean ham, hump and kabobs, . . . thickly 
intermingled with grapes, strawberries, 
mangoes, and plaintains.”?? 

In describing the rooms of his friends who 
are not well-to-do, Hook seems to have 
rather a set scene. The Daly apartment in 
London” is described in almost the same 
terms as the Fuggleston rooms near Drury 
Lane. In Gervase Skinner the description 
is as follows: 

The atmosphere of the room was close, 

and there was in the apartment a smell of 

London smoke generally, and of Fuggles- 

ton dust and dirt particularly, together 

with a savour of last night’s onions and 
tobacco; but Love is blind; and though 
in natural history it is believed, that the 
absence of any one of the senses increases 


17 Gurney Married, etc., I, 22. 

18 Gurney Married, etc., I, 114, 125; II, 73, 74. 

19 Gurney Married, etc., I, 74. 

20 Gurney Married, etc., II, 130. 

21 Peregrine Bunce, London, 1842. See both 
chapters I and V which begin with vivid descrip- 
tions of food. 

22 Jack Brag, I, 139. 

23 Gilbert Gurney, London, 1834, 303. 
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the delicacy and power of those which are 
retained, it should seem that Skinner’s 
nose, like Skinner’s eyes, was insensible 
to the little imperfections of the domicile 
of his beloved.** 


Hook is also capable of capturing an 
atmosphere of great excitement or expec- 
tancy. When Harriet is about to have her 
baby in Gurney Married the scene reaches 
fever pitch and Hook is well up to setting 
the atmosphere convincingly. He writes: 

Such a scene never had I witnessed, Tom 

roaring,—Foxcroft crying,—Mrs. Brandy- 

ball hooting,—Cuthbert groaning,—the 
dogs barking,—two canary-birds singing 
as loud as they possibly could,—Hutton 
scolding the dogs,—I hustling the Docter 
out of the room,—and Kitty and Jane 
scudding across the hall to take leave of 

Mr. Kittington, the dancing-master.”° 

Similarly the mood of a theater before 
the opening curtain, a mood of gay 
expectancy and excitement, is very deftly 
transmitted in Gervase Skinner. 

The fiddles were tuned—the lamps 

appeared—little bells rung—gods began 

to get fidgety, and thumb and knock the 
galleries about—whistles reverberated 
through the building, and curling pieces 
of orange-peel lay scattered on the stage. 
“God save the King,” played by the 
band, called the spectators to their feet, 
and the national air was encored—then 
ensued a silence—then came a burst of 
noise—bells again—more tuning, and at 
length a sort of overture—this ended, 
another pause—here riot and confusion 
commenced.”® 
It is discovered that Mrs. Fuggleston, the 
star performer, is nowhere to be found and 
the show is further delayed. The atmosphere 
of increasing restlessness and tension is very 
vividly portrayed by appeals to the senses 
of sight, smell, and hearing. 

Probably atmosphere is handled better 
than any other element in the novels. In 
Peregrine Bunce, which was begun by Hook 
and finished by another hand, one can 
easily tell where Hook leaves off and his 
amanuensis begins”’ simply by noting the 
immediate change in the method of portray- 
ing atmosphere. Though not a looming 


24 Gervase Skinner, 387-388. 

25 Gurney Married, etc., I, 102. 
26 Gervase Skinner, 530-531. 

27 Peregrine Bunce, 274. 
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figure in English literature, Hook was 
significant in reflecting his age and empha- 
sizing the elements of the social scene 
which were later to be handled so compe- 
tently by Charles Dickens. 


.R. BAIRD SHUMAN. 
Drexel Institute of Technology. 


TWO LETTERS OF SARAH ORNE 
JEWETT 


‘THE two letters of Sarah Orne Jewett that 

follow have not heretofore been printed.’ 
The first, to the publisher James Ripley 
Osgood,” provides interesting details about 
Miss Jewett’s first book, Deephaven, and 
about her relationship to William Dean 
Howells, who as sub-editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly had been among the earliest to 
discern and encourage her talent. He con- 
tinued a loyal friend till her death.* 


South Berwick 
29 Dec. 1876 
Dear Mr. Osgood : 

I have a letter from Messrs Houghton & 
Co telling me that they have been thinking 
of reprinting some of the Atlantic stories 
and should have chosen the Deephaven 
sketches for one of the little books.‘ But 
they have no wish to keep me waiting since 
there is uncertainty about the time and 
“ cheerfully give their consent to my repro- 
ducing them in book-form as proposed 
through Messrs Osgood & Co—” with their 


1] wish to thank Miss Caroline B. Hewitt and 
the Haverford College Library for permission to 
publish the letter to Osgood, which is in the 
Roberts Collection, and Mr. R. Norris Williams, 
2d, and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania the 
letter to Ward. Cancelled words are included in 


square brackets. 

2For James Ripley Osgood (1836-1892) see 
Sarah Orne Jewett Letters, ed. Richard Cary 
(Waterville, Me., 1956), p. 31, n. 5; William Dean 
Howells, Literary Friends and Acquaintance (New 
York, 1900), pp. 121-122; and my “‘ A New Joel 
Chandler Harris Letter,’ Georgia Historical 
Quarterly, LIT (1958), 106, n. _ 

3 For the Jewett-Howells relationship see William 
Dean Howells, ‘Recollections of an Atlantic 
Editorship,” Atlantic Monthly, C (1907), 599; Life 
in Letters of William Dean Howells, ed. Mildred 
Howells (Garden City, N.Y., 1928), II, 15-16, 41, 
146; Edwin H. Cady, The Road to Realism, The 
Early Years 1837-1885 of William Dean Howells 
({Syracuse], 1956), pp. 134, 172-173; Francis Otto 
Matthiessen, Sarah Orne Jewett (Boston, 1929), 
el Sarah Orne Jewett Letters, pp. 25-26, n. 


“4 The Riverside Pocket Series. 
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best wishes for my Success. 1 am very glad 
1 wrote to them, since with this plan of 
theirs they would have thought me very 
rude! 

I wish to tell you too, that I must be later 
than the tenth of January with my ‘copy’ 
for I have been sick and have lost some of 
my time. I hope not much later however. 

Mr. Howells think I had better not try 
to have the last chapters I wrote published 
first in the Atlantic.’ He says they will not 
do so well for a magazine as the others did 
—standing by themselves; but he praises 
them most kindly for the book—I was 
afraid myself that they would not do—and 
that it would make a great deal of trouble 
for I have only one good copy of the 
chapters and that would be wanted at both 
places! Mr. Howells says beside, that it 
is much better to have the book partly new, 
which seems to me very sensible—for the 
people who have it all in the Atlantic 
would not be particularly eager to buy it— 
Would you rather see these chapters for 
yourself? I should not like for you to be 
dissatisfied with having accepted the book. 
Or if you were to think of it when you see 
Mr. Howells he would tell you— Though 
1 am sure he would have told me if he 
thought they had better be re-written—for 
he knows, I think, that I wish to do my 
work just as well as I can— 


Yours sincerely 
Sarah O. Jewett. 


The second letter is to Miss Jewett’s old 
friend William Hayes Ward (1835-1916), 
who for many years edited the Inde pendent.® 


Dear Dr. Ward 

I send you the story, registered, by this 
post.’ If you cannot publish it by the 10th 
or 12th of September please return it to me. 

—TI have been away from home and for- 
got it, so I had not done any thing with it— 
I think it is [best] one of the best things I 
have done and if I did not want it for my 
book I should keep it for a magazine— 
That's frank—isn’t it? 


5 Presumably ‘‘My Lady Brandon and the 
Widow Jim,” ‘‘ Captain Sands,” and ‘* Cunner- 
Fishing,” all of which made their first appearance 
in the book. See Clara Carter Weber and Carl J. 
Weber, A Bibliography of the Published Writings 
—- Orne Jewett (Waterville Me., 1949), pp. 
4 


“®See Sarah Orne Jewett Letters, pp. 62-63. 
7 Probably ‘“* Miss Becky’s Pilgrimage,” Indepen- 
dent XXXIII (1881), 26-28: see n. 9 below. 
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—I saw Mr. Gladden* the other day—by 
the sea—and I was very glad ot it—[the] 
will none of your house hold come this 
way this summer? 

Yours sincerely 
Sarah O. Jewett 
South Berwick Maine 
14 Aug— [1881]’ 


Davip BONNELL GREEN. 


8 Perhaps Washington Gladden (1836-1918), 
Congregational clergyman and writer; see DAB. 

®The year may be tentatively assigned on the 
basis of internal evidence. Contributions by Miss 
Jewett to the Independent that might match the 
one referred to in the letter appeared on Sept. 14, 
1871, Sept. 16, 1875, Aug. 31, 1876, Sept. 1, 1881, 
and Aug. 23, 1883: see Bibliography of Sarah 
Orne Jewett, pp. 6-7, 9, 30, 32-33, 35, 37. Of 
these the second, third, and fourth were collected. 
If Miss Jewett’s instructions were obeyed, the 
second appeared too late. This leaves a_ choice 
between 1876 and 1881, and since ‘* Miss Becky’s 
Pilgrimage ’’ was collected two months after its 
first printing, in Country By-Ways, November 1881, 
and since it does not seem likely that Miss Jewett 
would refer to the children’s story ‘“* Nancy’s Doll” 
—not collected until two years after its first publi- 
cation—as ‘‘one of the best things ’’ she had ever 
done, 1881 seems almost surely to be the correct 
date of the letter. 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE AND “ NOTES 
AND QUERIES ” 


AFTER the death on 6 May, 1958, of my 

uncle, H. K. Hudson, C.B.E., at the 
age of 90, my co-executor and I have had 
the task of looking through his papers. 
Among these we have discovered a small 
file relating to the purchase of Notes and 
Queries by The Times in 1919-20. Lord 
Northcliffe’s letters throw such a favourable 
light on the part he played in securing the 
continued existence of Notes and Queries 
that I think the editor may like to publish 
them. Permission to do so has been given 
by my fellow-executor, Mr. Athol Kynoch, 
and by the Public Trustee on behalf of the 
Northcliffe Estate. 

From 1887 until his employer’s death in 
1911, my uncle was the private secretary of 
Sir Charles Dilke, who gave my uncle by 
his will “full control of disposition” of 
The Athenaeum and Notes and Queries. He 
did not retain control of Notes and Queries 
for long, but he kept up an interest in the 
paper while it was owned by J. Edward 
Francis, and in 1919 he was able to 
negotiate a sale between Francis and Lord 
Northcliffe which he believed to be in the 
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best interests of the paper. My uncle men- 
tioned the matter to his brother, Sir Robert 
Hudson, a close friend of Lord Northcliffe, 
who sounded him on the subject. On 15 
December, 1919, Lord Northcliffe wrote to 
Sir Robert Hudson: “I shall be quite 
willing for your brother to buy ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ for The Times, for I do not want 
to see it killed. Yrs always N.” 

Thus encouraged, H. K. Hudson was able 
to ascertain the terms on which Francis 
would part with Notes and Queries and to 
accept them on Lord Northcliffe’s behalf. 
He then received the following letter from 
Lord Northcliffe : 

“ The Times 

My dear Hudson, 

It is most kind of you to take all this 
trouble on behalf of ‘ Notes and Queries ’. 

We do not want any further papers 
here, but I do not think that ‘ Notes and 
Queries ’ should be allowed to die. I have 
consulted the Editor of ‘ The Times’ and 
he is quite willing that we should take it 
over. 

Would you kindly come and see Mr. 
Howard Corbett, Manager of ‘The 
Times’, on this subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
NORTHCLIFFE 
H. K. Hudson Esq.,C.B.E.  , 
22nd December 1919” 


After my uncle had seen the Manager of 
The Times, Lord Northcliffe wrote to him 
again: 
“ The Times 
My dear Hudson, 

Many thanks for your kindness in 
regard to ‘ Notes and Queries’. I do not 
want any more responsibility, but I do not 
like to see a historical and very useful 
journal passing out of existence. I am, 
by the way, one of the few people who 
have a complete file of it. 

Again, many thanks. 

Yours sincerely, 
NORTHCLIFFE 
H. K. Hudson Esq., C.B.E. 
29 December 1919” 


That Lord Northcliffe, who at the time 
was in poor health and anxious not to 
increase his newspaper responsibilities, 
Should have thus concerned himself to 
secure the future of Notes and Queries, at a 
critical moment of its life, must always be 
held to his credit. The Times took over 
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Notes and Queries as from 1 January, 1920. 
Ownership of the paper passed in due 
course, as you are aware, to the Guardian 
and Church Quarterly Review Limited, and 
thence in 1939 to the Oxford University 


Press. DerEK Hupson. 
47 Pembroke Square, W.8. 


THE ECHO OF HELL IN 
“ PRUFROCK ” 


"THE general influence of Dante on T. S. 

Eliot is too well known to require 
further comment. What I should like to do 
here is point out a specific instance of how 
this influence determined the actual diction 
of Eliot’s “J. Alfred Prufrock.” 

The effect of The Divine Comedy on 
“ Prufrock” is noticed first of all in the 
headpiece of Eliot’s poem, wherein a quote 
from the “Inferno” establishes the major 
theme of “Prufrock”: that the bored 
dilettantes who sip tea and come and go talk 
of Michelangelo are spiritually dead; that 
even a warning voice from Hell could not 
provoke them back to a state of grace. 

The headpiece, however, is a commentary 
standing outside ‘“‘ Prufrock ” itself—lending 
Eliot’s poem a theme but nothing of its 
language. Much more interesting is the 
echo of Dante to be found in Eliot’s very 
syntax. The final portion of “ Prufrock” 
consists of three comparisons which the pro- 
tagonist makes between himself and John 
the Baptist, Lazarus risen from the dead, 
and Prince Hamlet. This section begins, “I 
am no prophet—and there’s no great 
matter . . .” and continues through “ No! 
I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to 
be.” What Prufrock does, in short, is to 
show what a sorry figure he cuts compared 
to the great heroes of the past. 

These lines, in their diction and intention, 
echo The Divine Comedy so profoundly as 
to shed new light on Eliot’s meaning. In 
Canto II of the “ Inferno,” Dante also pro- 
tests his own unworthiness, in this instance 
to make the great journey into the mysteries 
of the next world. Thus he declares: “I 
am not Aeneas, nor am [I Paul.” The 
method of expression, once again, is for the 
protagonist to compare himself unfavour- 
ably with heroes of the past. Hence, Dante 
points out that the Roman Empire was 
founded as a result of Aeneas’ visit to the 
Underworld, and that from Heaven St. Paul 
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brought back a confirmation of the true 
faith; but he himself, poor sinner, could 
hope for no great good to result from his 
own journey through fear. 

“T am not Aeneas, nor am I Paul” is 
echoed in “I am no prophet.... Iam not 
Prince Hamlet,” and we may infer that 
Eliot was really saying, as did Dante, that 
the very humility and self-doubt expressed 
in these denials made both protagonists 
ultimately accessible to grace. If so, the 
condescension with which a generation of 
readers has looked down upon J. Alfred 
Prufrock may be in fundamental error. He, 
after all, was not like the lost souls talking 
wearily of Michelangelo; he was all too 
aware of his own failure of nerve and he 
suffered in remorse. This is frequently 
enough for the beginning of salvation. 


EUGENE ARDEN. 


DR. JOHNSON, BISHOP WILKINS, 
AND THE SUBMARINE 
DE- 


JOHNSON’S speculations on the 
possibilities of aerial navigation in “A 
Dissertation on the Art of Flying,” the sixth 
chapter of Rasselas (1754), have long 
intrigued readers. By way of contrast, his 
similar speculations on submarine naviga- 
tion, made several years before the appear- 
ance of Rasselas, have been largely over- 
looked. It was in the Rambler No. 105 
(March 19, 1751) that Johnson published a 
dream allegory in which are depicted a 
number of inventors seeking support for 
their respective projects. Among others 
there is an inventor of a submarine: 

A man of very grave and philosophick 
aspect, required notice to be given of his 
intention to set out, a certain day, on a 
submarine voyage, and of his willingness 
to take in passengers for no more than 
double the price at which they might sail 
above water. His desire was granted, and 
he retired to a convenient stand, in 
expectation of filling his ship, and grow- 
ing rich in a short time by the secrecy, 
safety, and expedition of the passage. 

In view of the brief and generalized nature 
of this description, it might at first seem 
impossible to determine what source, if any, 
Johnson drew upon. However, a careful 
examination of the phraseology of the last 
sentence suggests that Johnson was indebted 
to the Mathematicall Magick (1648) of 
Bishop John Wilkins. 
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The passage in question is too long to 
warrant quotation in full, but below are the 
relevant sentences in which Wilkins summed 
up five advantages of submarine navigation: 

[1] “Tis private; a Man may thus go to 

any Coast of the World invisibly without 

being discovered or prevented in his 
journey... . [2] "Tis safe from the Uncer- 
tainty of Tides and the Violence of 

Tempests, which do never move the Sea 

above Five or Six paces deep, from Pirates 

and Robbers which do so infest other 

Voyages. .. . [3] It may be of very great 

advantage against a Navy of Enemies, 

who by this means may be undermined 
in the Water and blown up.... [4] It 
may be of special use for the Relief of 
any Place that is besieged by Water to 
convey unto them Invisible supplies; and 


so likewise for the Surprizal of any Place ! 


that is accessible by Water. . . {5] It 
may be of unspeakable Benefit for Sub- 
marine Experiments and Discoveries, . .. 
(Liber 2, Caput V.) 


Johnson’s inventor hoped to grow rich by | 


the “secrecy, safety, and expedition” of 
underwater navigation. Like Wilkins, John- 
son listed the advantage of secrecy first and 
that of safety second. 

Wilkins’ third and fourth advantages 
concern the use of the submarine in naval 
warfare for, respectively, offensive and de- 
fensive purposes. Johnson may have had 
a similar use in mind when he used the 
term “‘ expedition,” a word which he defined 
in his Dictionary as meaning “ haste; speed; 
activity” and also as meaning “a march or 
voyage with martial intentions.” Although 
it is possible that Johnson used “ expedi- 
tion” in this passage with the meaning of 
haste or speed, it is likewise possible that 
he credited his inventor with enough know- 
ledge to be aware of the elementary fact 
that a submerged vessel would be slowed 
down considerably by the pressure of the 
water. Accordingly, Johnson may have 
been following the same order as Wilkins in 
enumerating the advantages of the sub- 
marine, and intended “expedition of the 
passage” to mean its use in a “ voyage 
with martial intentions.” 


scientific exploration underwater—has no 
correspondence in Johnson’s allegory. 


The fifth possible | 
use of the submarine listed by Wilkins—for | 


Johnson’s knowledge and use of Mathe- | 


(Continued on page 368, foot of column 2) 
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THE SICILIAN 
Runciman. 
27s. 6d. net. 


WHEN the Emperor, Henry of Hohen- 

staufen, and his Empress, Constance, 
heiress of Sicily, died, leaving an infant heir, 
the Pope, Innocent III, probably felt that 
now the papacy would be able to control 
the destiny of Christendom. But Frederick, 
before he was out of his teens, had taken 
suzerainty of both his Germanic and Italian 
inheritances, and the first half of the 
thirteenth century, the period of his. life, 
was to know him as the stupor mundi or 
antichrist (according to varied viewpoints), 
King of Jerusalem, and ruler from Sicily to 
the Baltic, except for the narrow papal 
lands. Meanwhile in France, St. Louis, 
despite his piety, was firm in his opposition 
to papal encroachments. 

However, after Frederick’s and St. Louis’s 
deaths, the balance of power was altered 
and the troubled politics of the end of the 
thirteenth century is the theme of this 
masterly and _ splendidly written book. 
Frederick II had been married three times 
and is alleged to have kept a harem, to the 
scandal of Christendom, with the result that 
on his sudden death at Castel Fiorentino in 
1251 he left sons to inherit his far-flung 
dominions. Conradin, Yolande of Jerusalem’s 
son, already King of the Romans, was 
bequeathed Sicily; Henry, Isabella of Eng- 
land’s son, was given Burgundy, and of 
his bastards, Manfred became Prince of 
Taranto and Frederick of Antioch con- 
tinued as Imperial vicar in northern Italy. 
It was almost inevitable that these half- 
brothers should contest their heritages, 
especially as the Pope and France were 
eager to limit and disunite the Hohenstaufen 
empire. Rival candidates were produced 
for the kingdom of Sicily, and for many 
years Pope Alexander bled England for his 
wars to settle Prince Edmund (Henry III’s 
younger son) on the throne of Sicily in 
place of Manfred, who had seized his 
nephew, Conradin’s, kingdom. Henry’s 
ambition for his favourite son was the un- 
foreseen cause of de Montfort’s rising and 





VESPERS. By Steven 
Cambridge University Press. 


the summoning of the first English 
parliament. 
The next papal candidate, strongly 
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backed by France, was Charles of Anjou 
and he is the central figure of this book. 
This pious brother of a saint is not an 
attractive character and neither’ the 
Neapolitans nor the Sicilians forgot his cold- 
blooded execution of the 16-year-old 
Conradin, in the Campo Moricino, at 
Naples; while his harsh rule in Sicily led 
directly to the sudden rising outside the 
Church of the Holy Spirit in Palermo, at 
Vespers, in 1282, which gives this history its 
title. 

The cause of the Sicilians was espoused 
by the King of Aragon, a claimant to the 
Hohenstaufen inheritance through his wife, 
Constance, Manfred’s daughter. By the end 
of the century the Angevin empire, built up 
by Charles, was already crumbling away. 

Though the canvas is wide, covering the 
intricate politics of the Byzantine Empire 
as well as those of Western Europe, its 
centre is the island of Sicily, for whose 
possession kings contested and popes 
intrigued and whose violent insurrection 
ended the Angevin hegemony in central 
Europe. Covering a little known period, 
the author weaves the fortunes and policies 
of its princes in a clear though sombre 
pattern. The popes, who manoeuvred for 
secular ends, lost their spiritual leadership 
and princes forgot their duty as churchmen, 
‘ crucifying Christ’ again at Anagni. By the 
beginning of the fourteenth century and the 
end of this study, Aragon had gained 
Sicily; the Greeks had recovered the Eastern 
empire; an Angevin prince had ascended 
the throne of St. Stephen; and the Papacy 
had retreated to Avignon, its Babylonish 


Captivity. ANNE HARDEN. 


MEDIEVAL ENGLAND: AN AERIAL 
SURVEY, by M. W. Beresford and J. K. 
St. Joseph. Cambridge University Press 
(1958). Price 45s. 

WO experts, Mr. Beresford (Reader in 
Economic History in the University of 

Leeds) and Dr. St. Joseph (Curator in Aerial 

Photography in the University of Cam- 

bridge) have collaborated in the production 

of this excellent book which is a distinct 
improvement on Monastic Sites from the 

Air published in 1952 as the first of the 

Cambridge Air Surveys. The selection of 

subjects—field systems, the structure and 

disappearance of the village, towns, indus- 
trial features—is admirable in arrangement 
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and presentation; the photographs, taken at 
an angle, are nearly all of a high standard 
and are supplemented with extensive notes 
with lists of printed and manuscript 
sources. Some of the photographs have 
line reproductions from old maps of the 
same area which not only often illustrate 
that little change has taken place over 
several centuries, but that these early 
surveys were remarkably accurate. In other 
cases the photographs are accompanied by 
‘key’ maps beautifully drawn and in the 
same perspective as the aerial pictures. 
The photographs of villages depopulated by 
disease, inclosure or retreat are of special 
interest, and mention may be made here of 
Mr. Beresford’s splendid book, The Lost 
Villages of England (1954) for the benefit of 
those who may wish to explore and under- 
stand sites long abandoned as centres of 
population. 

The shapes of parishes are also most 
interesting: a dominant feature such as a 
castle or abbey, a market-place or a 
cathedral, determined a development which 
has frequently remained basically un- 
altered; the towns built by Edward I form 
a remarkable series, and of them Winchelsea 
has probably been the least disturbed. The 
survival of medieval industrial activities— 
quarries, mines, furnace-ponds, salt extrac- 
tion—take on a “new look” when seen from 
above, although it must be admitted that 
the Cowden furnace-pond is one of the least 
successful photographs in the book. Aerial 
photography has long been used by the 
archaeologist, but here is scope, in abun- 
dance, for the professional historian and the 
geographer as well as for those who are 
concerned with similar studies on a smaller 
scale. The five main divisions of the book 
are subdivided into forty-three aspects of 
rural, urban and industrial development 
illustrated by 111 photographs and 28 maps 
and plans. The introductions are essays of 
high quality as are the descriptions of the 
selected parishes; although locations are 
given fairly fully, a national grid reference 
would have been an added refinement. 

This is one of the most interesting, 
informative and modestly-priced volumes 
which has come to our notice for a good 
many years, and we hope that these air 
surveys will be continued. Aerial photo- 
graphy will be a boon to many branches of 
historical study and, if expertly handled, tell 
us more than written descriptions; in the 
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same way, an estate map is often far more 


revealing than a long run of title-deeds no | 


matter how detailed. The changes in the 
appearance of the countryside, the growth 
or decay of villages, the physical setting of 
medieval life is shown to us from a new and 
exciting angle, and this outstanding contri- 
bution to the enjoyment and better under- 
standing of the English landscape deserves 
great success. 

A catalogue (pp. 265-272) of air photo- 
graphs in the Cambridge University Collec- 
tion of selected places or subjects illustrating 
the theme of the book will be useful to 
those who seek further examples. The 
photographs, taken from heights of between 
800 and 2,000 feet, are housed in the offices 
of the Committee for Aerial Photography 
at Cambridge. 


) 
IVE years ago we had the pleasure of 


reading and of noticing in these columns 
an excellent little guide compiled by Mr. 
R. Clare Martin, to the Church of Cook- 
ham-on-Thames. Since then the four thou- 
sand copies of the first printing have been 


sold, and there has lately appeared a new | 


and enlarged edition, to which we wish an 
equal measure of success. 
Church has nearly everything that the 
church-crawler can desire: architecture of 
every period from the Heptarchy to the 
Tudors; a long series of sepulchral brasses; 


Cookham | 


piscinas and encaustic tiles; and such queer | 


epitaphs as that upon the Flaxman tomb of 
a gentleman who was “suddenly called 
from this world to a better state while upon 
the river” or the equally unfortunate 
Guardsman who was “ slaine in a scrimish” 
in 1688. It, and with it the church-crawlers 
already mentioned, is fortunate to have 
found in Mr. Clare Martin so competent 
and devoted a vates sacer. 


THE TRAVELS OF IBN 
1325 to 1354 A.D. Vol. I. Revised and 
Edited by Sir Hamilton Gibb. 6 in. by 
9in., pp. 269+xviii, 1 plate and 5 maps 


and plans. (Hakluyt Society, 2nd Series 
No. CX.) The Cambridge University 
Press. 30s. net. 


BATTUTA, 


HE present volume, the first of four, | 


concerns a journey from Algeria to 
Egypt, Mecca and the near East in 1325- 
1326. Based on the French translation of 
1853-8, it has been entirely revised by the 
well-known Islamic Authority, Professor Sir 
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Hamilton Gibb. His copious notes and 
explanations are of immense value and help 
very much to illuminate the picture of those 
times. 

To the general reader, particularly those 
who have personal knowledge of North 
Africa and the Middle East, and there must 
now be very many, the book is of particular 
interest. Many of the places he mentions 
should be familiar to those who served in 
the last war and to those whose knowledge 
of Arabic is but slight, Sir Hamilton’s notes 
are often illuminating. 

Ibn Battuta, of whom little is personally 
known, was 21 when he started on this 
journey. Despite the fact that very numerous 
ancient remains still dominate many of the 
places he visited, it is astonishing how few 
are mentioned by him. One would have 
thought that a young man of good family 
and education would have been struck by 
their constant domination of the landscape. 
He mostly ignores them. 

He dismisses Luxor, for example, in the 
sentence, ‘It is a pretty little place contain- 
ing the tomb of the pious ascetic Abu’l 
Hajjaj al-Aqsuri besides which there is a 
small convent’. Although he calls it 
al-Aqsur, meaning “the Castles” or 
“Palaces,” a reference to the magnificent 
temples there and at Karnak and the tomb 
he mentions as built in the ruins of the 
temple of Amenhophis III he appears to be 
completely blind to their existence. 

In Syria, he mentions the Krak des 
Chevaliers, then occupied as a military garri- 
son and is almost prolix about Aleppo and 
Homs. The wheels of Hamah come in for 
mention too but Baalbek is hardly men- 
tioned, perhaps because he only spent one 
night there. There are many pages devoted 
to Damascus and, of course, Mecca. 

If these omissions seem strange, and per- 
haps disappointing, the book is one that 
will delight both expert and general reader 


alike. P. W. F. Brown. 


WAR AND SOCIETY IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY, by Sir George 
Clark (C.U.P., vii+ 157 pp., 18s. 6d.). 

"THERE is a zeitgeist, a deadweight of 
_ Opinion, a corpus of social attitudes 

which can be changed overnight by neither 

legislation nor persuasion. This is one of 
the very obvious but essential lessons 
implicit in every worthwhile historical study. 
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Continual and forceful activity by a few can 
move the centre of gravity of social opinion 
slowly, but until that mysterious moment 
arrives when change is possible, the re- 
former is not a politician, he is an idealist. 
Even when the minority occupies a position 
of power and prestige, it can do little with- 
out general social support. Entrenched 
clauses cannot alone ensure the safety of a 
constitution; a parliamentary statute cannot 
of itself determine that a generation shall 
become educated. There is a very real sense 
in which the world can only be “taken at 
tne flood ”’. 

The social activity of war can often best 
be explained as an expression of this 
climate of opinion, and it is war, seen from 
this point of view, which forms the theme 
of Sir George Clark’s latest book, War and 
Society in the Seventeenth Century. The 
book consists of six lectures, delivered on 
three different occasions, but while the treat- 
ment of the theme of war as a social phen- 
omenon is discursive and varies in angle of 
approach, the body of the book deals with 
the wars of the seventeenth century, as part 
of what Sir George calls the “general 
mélée ”’. The impulse to try to impose one’s 
will upon someone else by force is deeply 
embedded in human nature. As individuals 
and as groups, men have always used force 
on more or less provocation, and it is this 
fact rather than the legal definition of war 
as being a certain declared relationship 
between two sovereign states which is 
essential to the concept of war. This idea 
is no stranger to an age immersed in a Cold 
War of its own. In the seventeenth century, 
however, the impulse to fight was less con- 
trolled, both in individuals and in groups. 
Duels were not romantic assignations, but 
inevitable expressions of the vigour of a 
society not yet as humanistic as its leading 


thinkers, and not yet able to direct 
its pressure-groups into State-organized 
channels. 


Sir George’s argument shows how the 
taking of “war” out of society, and the 
putting of it into the hands of the growing 
State governments, was in some sense a 
result of this very growth, but was also the 
gradual result of the utopian plans for uni- 
versal peace, and of the steady increase of 
legislation against duelling. His approach 
is, generally, sociological and comparative 
rather than historical and anecdotal, though 
there are some typically delightful asides, 
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such as the quotation of Bentley’s prophetic 
proposition that society could be destroyed 
from the air. Clausewitz is dealt a rather 
casual and unfair blow when his definition 
of war as “a continuation of policy by 
other means ”’ is briefly dismissed. This was 
a definition well-suited to the century in 
which Clausewitz wrote, and if he tried to 
make its application too general, this is a 
warning as to the limitations of the socio- 
logical and comparative method when used 
over any long period of time; Sir George’s 
analyses do not fit the nineteenth century. 
Only the total context can really explain 
each individual event. 


WORDSWORTH’S CAMBRIDGE EDU- 
CATION, by Ben Ross Schneider Jr. 
Cambridge at the University Press 1957. 
pp. xii.+ 298. 32s. 6d. net. 


“QWHEN I began this study of Words- 

worth’s undergraduate days’, Mr. 
Schneider writes in his Preface, ‘I resolved 
to relate my findings as closely as possible 
to the works of the mature poet.’ The 
programme outlined in this sentence has 
been admirably carried out in this very read- 
able, scholarly and highly intelligent book. 
Using Wordsworth’s own writings (especi- 
ally, of course, The Prelude) and a large 
mass of information about the Cambridge 
to which the young poet came in 1787, as 
well as many other relevant contemporary 
documents, Mr. Schneider has built up a 
remarkably vivid and detailed picture of 
Wordsworth, the Cambridge undergraduate 
and his physical and intellectual milieu. In 
a series of lucid and well-ordered chapters 
he shows his readers Wordsworth the poor 
North Country sizar of St. John’s, whose 
pride was ‘deeply wounded’ by his lack of 
social standing, Wordsworth the ‘non- 
reading man’, who, nevertheless, studied 
Locke, Newton and Hartley as well as 
Cicero, Sophocles, Virgil and the English 
and Italian poets, Wordsworth the radical 
and rebel in a _ university full of 
‘ philosophes’, Foxites, Painites, Godwin- 
ites, Unitarians and republicans, and, to 
Mr. Schneider’s credit be it added, we are 
never allowed to lose sight of Wordsworth 
the poet. The poetry of Wordsworth’s youth 
is generally associated with his memories of 
the Lake Country, his contacts with the 
French Revolution and his association with 
Dorothy and Coleridge. Mr. Schneider, 
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however, proves that Cambridge was a very 
potent factor in the making of the poet, 
Virgil’s idealistic view of nature, Cicero’s 
republicanism and his conceptions of duty 
and morality, Locke’s associational 
psychology and many ideas in Newton’s 
Principia, all derived from his Cambridge 
education, are shown to be highly important 
ingredients which went to the making of 
that highly individual complex of thought 
which lies behind his great poetry. In the 
final chapters the story is carried forward | 
to Wordsworth’s residence in France, his 
return to England, his revulsion against the | 
Revolution and finally the beginning of his 
significant work as a poet at Racedown. | 
The last chapter contains some very acute | 
literary criticism in the form of a compari- 
son of his work with that of his predecessors 
and a demonstration of the way in which he 
took over from them certain strands of 
thought and transmuted them into his own 
peculiar type of poetry. This book is far | 
more than an account of Wordsworth’s life 
at Cambridge. It gives a remarkable and 
exciting view of the transformation of | 
eighteenth-century classical and _ scientific 
culture into some of the greatest poetry of 
the nineteenth century. It is a work that no 
student of Wordsworth or of life and 
literature in England in the age of the 
French Revolution can afford to neglect. It 
is illustrated by reproductions of some con- 
temporary pictures, well documented and 
indexed, and beautifully produced and 


printed. V. de S. Pinto. 











(Continued from page 364) 


maticall Magick has been convincingly 
demonstrated by Robert G. Lawrence and 
G. W. Kolb.! If Johnson was indebted to 
Wilkins for some of the details in his specu- 
lations on aerial navigation in Rasselas, as 
is maintained by both Mr. Lawrence and | 
Mr. Kolb, then it should cause no surprise 
to learn that he was indebted to the same | 
source for his speculations on submarine | 


navigation. Rosert C. Fox. 


1 Robert G. _ Lawrence, “Dr. Johnson and the | 
Art of Flying,” Notes and Queries, New Series IV | 
(August, 1937), 348-351; G. W. Kolb, “ Johnson's | 
Dissertation of Flying and John Wilkins’ : 
Mathematicall Magick,” Modern Philology, XLVI | 
(August, 1949), 24-31. I am indebted to Mr. | 
Lawrence’s article for calling attention to the 
earlier work of Mr. Kolb. 
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